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N the nineteenth of the present month will occur 
the one hundredth anniversary of the birth 
of David Livingstone, and, if ever anyone deserved 
commemoration, he does. Taken from any point 
of view, his life was one that reflected glory on 

his country It was a life of hard struggle. David Livingstone 
began at the early age of ten to earn his livelihood in a cotton- 
mill; but it was his good fortune that this cotton-mill was in 
Scotland, and that he was born in a period when the love of 
education permeated all the different social grades of his country- 
men. It came naturally to the boy, working at an age when 
our compulsory system would have insisted upon his being at 
school, to study something, and from his scanty earnings he saved 
enough to purchase Ruddiman’s ‘‘ Rudiments of Latin,” a book 
which is still remembered in connection with the Scottish 
public schools. One has always seen it in a very thumbed 
and worn condition that told of hard usage. Although he had 
to be at the factory at six o’clock in the morning, he found it 
possible to attend a night school, and in this way obtained a 
working acquaintance with the masters of Latin literature. 
For in those days learning was almost synonymous with Latin 
in Scotland. The early fathers of Scottish education had 
not conceived of that long list of subjects of each of which the 
child of to-day obtains a smattering. 

rhe old system, however, worked out very well. Living- 
stone was not the only man of his day and generation who, 
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born in a cottage, nevertheless managed to attain a cons spicu 
position in life. Almost at the time when he was a “ piecer 
in a cotton factory, Robert Stephenson, a boy of six, was s 
birds on a Northumbrian farm ; just as William Cobbett 
us that at an equally tender age he was taken out to lea 
plough horses. Thus it would seem there was, after 
much in the generation as in the system. Livingston 
distinguished all his life for the possession of concent: 
and a determination that amounted almost to obstina 

his night-school exercises were not flung aside, as er 
might have been by a more capricious lad. At n e] 
we find him at Glasgow University attending the 
class and finding the means to do so by working 
cotton-mill. In winter he managed to get to the Gre: 
and in summer to the Divinity lectures. He was one « 
tinguished class which included, among others, the la rd 
Kelvin and his brother James Thomson. Sir Harry |: 


Ls 


who contributes to the February number of the 

Magazine an interesting study of the explorer, gives the a: 1a 
information that the education of Livingstone was « it 
by his father, who up to the age of fifteen or sixteer ti 
flog him if he refused to read such works as ‘ cal 


Christianity,’’ by Wilberforce, or Boston’s ‘‘ Fourfol 


This typical Scottish parent did not understand tl ir 
of the boy he had been the means of presenting to rld 
and that this boy was beginning to think for himself r 
stone himself tells the story of how he began to take a est 


in geology; how he entered a limestone quarry a 
delighted with the shells he found there. * However these 
shells come into these rocks ? ”’ he asked a quarryman Wher 
God made the rocks he made the shells in them ”’ was { 
But this was not good enough for Livingstone. He ssecl 
one of the most devout and truly religious minds « 

or any other generation, but it was also a sear 


enquiring mind which was not to be satisfied with ; Wet 
like that. In fact, the verv character of his educatio wht 
out two very different sides of his intellect. He re 

imbued with the ambition of becoming a medical n iT 

and therefore studied medicine on the one hand and nit 
on the other, so that he had to reconcile to his « satis 
faction science and religion. The combination \ 


lent. There never was any man who so compl 

the confidence of the natives among whom he went 

that they cheated and deserted and lied to him, but 

only part of their nature. It will never be forgotten ¥ as 
history is written, that these negro porters from Komor 

from Nyasaland, embalmed his body, packed it most et 
and carried it with the dead man’s journals, papers an t! 
ments to Zanzibar, over a thousand miles of the wild arts 
of Africa. The native has an almost dog-like instinct for testing 
the real quality of those with whom he comes in contact. am 
Livingstone was beloved if ever a man was. 

We need not dwell here on the hardship and sutiering 
his journeys. It was all like the alphabet to a former generation 
and, we hope, is not entirely forgotten by this. 
efforts were directed to the abolition of slavery. 
inscribed on his tombstone, tell all that need be told about that 


His ow! irds 


J 


* All I can add in my loneliness is : May Heaven’s rich: blessing 


come down on everyone—American, English or Turk — wlio wil 
help to heal the open sore of the world ”’ (the Arab slav« trace 
That was the ambition that he chose for himself ; but besides 
he had an ambition of a more worldly character. It would have 


been gratified to the utmost had he been able to realise lis dream 


of discovering the source of the Nile, and because he «id not 
succeed in doing that, the end of his life was sadder than 

might have been. But that is the way of human lit Thi 
ambitions of the best are never fulfilled. Their career ma 


look great and brilliant to the outsider: to their own humility 
it is dust and ashes. But whoever realises the great Work 


done by Livingstone and all the noble simplicity of the mat 
combined with a high faith and courage, will admit that th 
centenary of his birth should be celebrated in some wa 
worthy of his great example and career. 


Our Portrait I HMusiration. 


UR portrait illustration is of Lady Hambro, t! 
( ) daughter of Mr. C. C. Beresford 

Manor, County Leitrim; Lady Hambro married 51 
Hambro, K.C.V.O., in rort. 


*.* It is particularly requested that no permissions to ph 
gardens or livestock on behalf of Couxtry Lire be granted exé 
application is made from the offices of the paper. When such requ 
the Editor would esteem the kindness of readers if they would for 


spondence at once to him. 





His conscious 


Whyte. « tlev 
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E King has wisely and kindly interpreted the 
vishes of the whole nation by granting to Captain 
Scott’s widow the status and precedence which she 
vould have enjoyed if he had returned and received 


he honours intended for him. These included his 
non m as a Knight Commander of the Bath. As 
Mr th has announced that adequate provision will be made 
for t lependent on the men who were lost in the Antarctic 
Exp m and the voluntary contributions are being liberally 
subs d, there is every reason now for believing that the wish 
sO | tically expressed in Captain Scott’s dying message 
will dequately carried out. In a remarkable speech made 
by Lord Curzon on Monday night to the Royal Geographical 
Society, the opinion is set forth that the expedition will be 
unigue in the records of Polar expedition for its scientific 
completeness and its results ”’; that is to say, there is solid work 
for which the country is entitled to pay compensation ; and 
those gallant men have left behind them an example of heroism 
which is the nation’s priceless and unfading inheritance 


\lthough not unexpected, the resignation of Lord Knollys 
of the office of Private Secretary to King George will cause 
great regret among those who have had experience of his un- 
failing tact, kindness and courtesy. Rovalty never had a better 
servant. The reason of his withdrawal from active life is that 
ie has attained the age of seventy-six years—a time of life at 
which a man is well entitled to rest. Indeed, it is common 
knowledge that, if he had followed his personal desire, he would 
have retired long ago ; he remained at his post only in deference 
to the earnest wishes of the King and in order to give Lord 
Samfordham the benefit of his experience. Lord Knollys 
has served three Sovereigns with fidelity and success. Before 
he became Private Secretary to the Prince of Wales in 1870, 
i¢ had been Gentleman-Usher to Queen Victoria. His relations 
with King Edward were of the most friendly and cordial descrip- 
tion, and the smoothness with which affairs were conducted 
during the Peacemaker’s reign was in large measure due to his 
devotion and unfailing tact. 


We go to press too early in the week to be able to 


sive a full report of the Shire Horse Show, which opened 
n the Agricultural Hall, Islington, on Tuesday. It did 
mm the most favourable circumstances. The sun was 
suining, and seasonable weather had prevailed for a week 
lore that visitors to London had every prospect ot 


njoving a charming holiday. The entries were larger than 
they ever been, with the exception of last year, and, 
n fact, there were rather more than enough for the accom- 
nodat provided at the Hall. Best of all, at the moment 


Very| is interested in Shires. The sales of the past year, 
ulmir ¢ with that of Lord Rothschild’s at Tring, have 


ween ¢ ent, and the number of those who make a business 


of breeding these great horses is continually increas- 
ng Shire Horse Society, too, is following out a sound 
lemanding that the horses should, as‘tar as possible, 
inder natural conditions and without the bandages 
Mat hitherto been used. Any experienced admirer 


the d going round the show could not but be struck 
th tl reased weight and power of the animals as compared 
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with those shown, sav, ten vears ago. This is a great recommen- 
dation to the tenant farmers, who cannot afford to breed fo1 
the mere purpose of winning prizes on points. It is requisite 
for them to have useful animals which, as a rule, can be sold for 
work, while there is always a chance of an exceptionally good 
one bringing a very remunerative price. It was a revelation to 
find that many of the best horses shown at Tring had been bred 
by tenant farmers and sired by horses of the Tring Stud. 


It would as vet be difficult to estimate the effect produced 
in Europe by the emergence of the Balkan States as a first 
class military Power. One result has been to upset the calcula 
tions of Germany. The increase in the Army there may safely 
be attributed to this unexpected episode in history. The 
German increase carries with it a new French increase, and thus 
we find a general stiffening of the military resources of Conti 
nental countries. The practical question that follows is, What 
is the duty of Great Britain under the new circumstances ? 
General von Goltz has in a recent speech laid down the 
principles that, he said, are actuating Germany, and_ they 
would equally apply to Great Britain. He does not think 
that Germany will be involved in a great war in his time or in 
the time of his children ; but the reason he gives is that Germany 
is making herself so formidable that no Power, unless urged 
by jsome unimaginable necessity, would attack her. That is 
precisely what we should do here. While pursuing the paciti 
policy which one Ministry has inherited from another sinc 
Gladstone’s time, we should vet make the position of the country 
so impregnable that attack would be an act of madness 


POOR NELLY 
They turned me out of house and hom 
Because my time was neat 
| staggered up the fell alone 


\far from help or chee1 


My child was born in the open air, 
By the hurdles of the fold : 
I wrapped him up in my long hai 


lo keep him from the cold 


\ll night | felt the wind and rain, 

| heard the starved ewes bleat 
And bitterly did [| complain 

With the wet grass for mv sheet 


But with the dawn the shepherd passed 
That tends the lambing ewes 
He stared to see me sleeping fast 


Among the sparkling dews 


He spake me fair, he bade me chee 
He warmed a bowl of milk, 
He hfted me and my pretty dear 


In his shawl of golden silk) 


He laid us on his bed, good man, 
He made no mock of me 
\nd now—oh, may my little son 
Grow such an one as he! 


Mary Ductaux 


Very widespread interest has been shown in the proposal 
which will be brought before the Cambridge Senate this Saturday 
“That no University undergraduate shall take his 
until he has attained the standard of military efficiency 
required of members of the University O.T.C. or the Territorial 
Force.” If this is put into practice by Cambridge, Oxford 
and the other Universities, it will ensure an adequate supply 
of trained men who can be given commissions in time of need, 
and it will probably solve the problem of the shortage of officers 
in the Territorial Force. That there is nothing unpractical 
in the idea is shown by the fact that the Cambridge O.T.C. 
already has enrolled in its ranks nearly one thousand out of a 
possible two thousand five hundred undergraduates. While, 
crowded as the life of the University undergraduate is to-day 
ample opportunity could be made both in term and vacation 
for an even more comprehensive system of training than obtains 
ai present ; for members of the Officers’ Training Corps are now 
handicapped by the extra demand on their time made by their 
iraining, which gives to gon-members a comparative advantage 


degree 


Compulsory training at the University would also strengthen 
the hand of the Public Schools, and enable them to give a 
larger number of boys a better training than that of to-day. 
While we do not feel that the burden of national defence shou!d 
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be thrown upon those who are willing to take it upon them- 
selves, so that the slack and weak-kneed may have more 
leisure to watch football-matches and indulge in_ kindred 
so-called “ sports”; on the other hand, from those who have 
vreatly received, much may be asked, and the Public 
Schools man and University Undergraduate should be the 
first to acknowledge the service due in return for all that 
they have obtained. The trouble is’ that the idle majority, 
who would put the duty of the defence of their homes upon 
others, have not even the grace to acknowledge the service 
rendered to them, by either payment, or what is more than 
mere money, social prestige; and both officers and men in 
the Territorial Force are expected to put their hands into their 
pockets to make good the niggardliness of their countrvmen ; 
while their work, and the time that they give, is valued at naught, 
or openly sneered at by worse men than themselves. 


[he ethics of betting never have been more sanely and 
clearly expounded than they are in Lord Durham's letter to 
the Turf Guardian Society. Jetting is not a crime,” he says 


‘but it is not a virtue. It is an ineradicable foible of human 
nature. It is generally an unhealthy excitement and an expen- 
sive amusement.’’ And he goes on to add that “ legislation 


cannot stamp out this passion, but it need not foster it.” That 
is the common-sense view of the situation. The proprietors 
of the sporting papers met some little time ago and agreed to 
refuse tipsters’ advertisements for the future. It was in refer- 
ence to the statement about these that Lord Durham wrote. 
He very properly denounces those dishonest bookmakers 
who put advertisements in the papers for the purpose of 
exciting cupidity and playing on ignorance Sut we are ver\ 
glad to notice at the same time that he paid a high tribute to 
“the honest English bookmaker.” He said that “‘ after many 
years of Turf experience I can gladly testify to the good conduct 
and fairness of the vast majority of those who attend race 
meetings.” He notes that the good bookmakers do not adver- 
tise, and they do not need to. If all concerned would work 
on the lines laid down by Lord Durham, the true interests of 
the Turf would certainly be promoted. 


The County Council of the Isle of Wight has no doubt 
adopted the right course in requesting the Board of Agriculture 
to take measures for the protection of the swans which are reared 
by Lord Montagu at Beaulieu and are shot bv thoughtless 
gunners as they fly up and down the Solent. That was doubt- 
less the right course for the Council to adopt. Nevertheless, 
we are disposed to think that there is more to be effected in 
a case like this by making known as widely as possible the 
real facts in connection with these birds than by any enact- 
ments of law It is almost certain that ignorance is at the 
root of the matter The gunner in a boat, perhaps a tripper 
from some big town, sees a huge white bird flying past him, 
and naturally, having a gun, shoots at it. The plumage of the 
swan being so thick, the chances are twenty to one that he does 
no more than cruelly wound it 


In Sir Walter Scott’s “ Ivanhoe” it has long been a common- 
place of criticism to sav that the real heroine is not the Saxon 
Princess Rowena, who in the end is married to Sir Wilfred, 
but the Jewess Rebecca, into whose mouth Scott put some 
of the finest lines he ever wrote “When Israel of the Lord 
beloved out of the land of Egypt came.” The American 
Jewish Historical Society recently entrusted Dr. Joseph Jacobs 
with the task of investigating the legend that the original of 
the Jewess was Rebecca Gratz. It was Washington Irving 
who told her story to the Wizard. At the time, Irving was 
greatly depressed over the loss of Matilda Hoffman, to whom 
he was to have been married. She died of consumption before 
the marriage could take place, and during the last six months 
of her life had been nursed by Rebecca Gratz. Rebecca, accord- 
ing to legend, loved a Gentile, and this fact, together with 
Washington Irving’s glowing account of her devotion, appears 
to have supplied Scott with the hint for his famous character. 
He took her back into the days when Richard the Lion-Hearted 
had returned from Palestine, and fitted her with an environment 
belonging to that period; but in essentials she was the great 
philanthropist of the eighteenth century. Dr. Joseph Jacobs 
has come to the conclusion that all this is true, and we can well 
believe it. The imagination of Scott would naturally seize 
upon such material, which he glorified and transfigured 


Not until the latter end of February did the first frost come 
which was hard enough to check the untimely development of 
many floral things. It is possible that we may recall seasons 
as early as this, in regard to the production of spring growth 
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while it is still midwinter, but it is scarcely possible that 
shall remember a season in which there has been such a le) 
of over-lapping, in the sense of the flowers of last sun 
still blooming while the new life has come up to meet them. ‘| 
we may have seen for many days together blooms of the R 
d’Or rose, which are survivals of the summer of 1912. |e 
down on the yellow heads of the daffodils lately put 
It is an unusually early Lent, nevertheless the “ Lent 
as they are called in the fair land of Devon, are j; 
for it, and even before it. As for the roses, we can 
hope for as good a year for them in the coming s) 
as in 1912. Thev have been making great growth of ne 
right up to the latter end of February, which will a! 
to be pruned back, and they cannot have put forth a 
superfluity of energy without lessening their vigour. 


The trout ought to come into unusually good conditi: 
season. This is an inference which it is tolerably safe t 
from the high flow of water in the rivers during the 
part of the autumn and of the winter so far as it has 
The effect of a good flood in the rivers, in freshening thx 
flushing them out, is recognised fully enough, especial] 
an arid summer such as that of 1911; but what is not 
understood and considered is the good effect of the hig! 
in bringing down to the rivers abundance of food on wi 
trout may grow lusty. They are likely to be early on t 
too, for the temperature of the water has been highe 
is normal in winter, and that alwavs. encourages tli 
development of the aquatic insects. 


MOON-RISE. 
Dark and still the hills stand against the glimmering 
Across the east lie bars of silver light, 
Below the rocks the sea is softly whispering to the sl 
They are waiting for their Lady of the Night. 


She is coming now, between the paling cloud-wreath 
That veiled her in their purple mystery, 

Slowly her radiance steals along the hillsides 

And quivers on the darkness of the sea. 


Out of the north a restless wind comes wailing, 
In the white mist of the valley a curlew calls ; 
The Night Queen gathers her silver robes around hei 
And sails in splendour thro’ her starlit halls. 
VERA NICOLs 


It is often observed that the idea of ladies belonging t: 
and more especially the idea of the mixed clubs, to whic! 
sexes may belong, is one that would have been infinitely sly 
to our Early Victorian grandmothers, and we speak o! 
a sign of modern and progressive times. But even here \ 
that there is no new thing under the sun; and if the midd 
latter end of the nineteenth century would have been ap; 
by such a proposition, it is one which the latter end 
eighteenth century received without too severe a shock 
May 6th, 1770, we find Horace Walpole writing to his tr 
correspondent, George Montagu : 
that begins to make, and, if it proceeds, will make, a considera 
noise. It is a club of both sexes, to be erected at Aln 


* There is a new institut 


° 
Pe) 


| 
bl 


on the mode of that of the men of White’s. Mrs. Fitzro 


Lady Pelham, Mrs. Meynel, Lady Molyneux, Miss Pelhan 
Miss Lloyd are the foundresses. I am ashamed to say | 

so young and fashionable a society ; but as they are | 
I meet | choose to be idle rather than morose. I can ¢ 

young supper without forgetting how much sand ts mu 
of the hour-glass.”’ 


In the midst of the world-chorus of pity and ac 
for our Antarctic explorers who perished so heroically, | 
Amundsen, after due payment of an unstinted tribute 1 
less fortunate than himself, struck a practical note whi 
not to be missed. He expressed his surprise at the pr 
given by the British expedition to ponies over dogs for 
on ice. It is a surprise which the armchair critic m 
with him, though such criticism would hardly be vent 
and certainly would not be listened to. The Ne 
however, has ample reasons to support his view, pom 
that ponies miss their footing where dogs can retain 
the latter can be brought up the glaciers whereas t! 
cannot. Then, if a dog fell through a crevasse he is eas 
up again by the traces of the harness ; in case of a like 
occurring to a pony the task of extricating him ts 
severe, on account of his greater weight ; and for 
same reason a pony is far more likely than a dog to brea 
a thin covering of ice hiding such crevasses. 
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THE NINTH INTERNATIONAL BONSPIEL 


HE International Bonspiel, held at Morgins in the 
Rhone Valley this vear, brought forth the largest 
entry since the meeting at Kandersteg in 1907. The 
‘ International Curlers ’’—by which ambiguous term 
the Swiss hotel proprietor loves to welcome them 

nced no break in their remarkable luck this vear. The 


date of their arrival! coincided, as it so often does, with the return 
of and sun and all the splendours of the Alpine winter. 
| «shout the meeting there was not a cloud in the sky: the 
; still, the sky of unfathomable blue. It is perhaps an 
iestion whether a holiday tournament such as this is 
m iyjoved under these gorgeous and enheartening conditions, 
und vpon ice that varies with the heat of the sun, or under the 
al v. cheerless conditions that obtained last vear at Kander- 
ste ven there was compensation to be found in ice of magni- 
fic uality 
- re was one round in this Bonspiel—on the Tuesday 
: m—when the ice could hardly be called fit for 
. st of curling, but after that it steadily improved, 
‘ati re was nothing to 
pa of on the last dav. 
But was not only the 
ett the sun which mace 
the lisappointing at first. 
It t only the ** sugary 
pt f disintegration at 
the ead that we had to 
cy with. The ice was 
als ry much twisted at 
T set. some of the rinks 
Dp J across - several 
fee inst the handle. It 
shi be explained that the 
met took place on the 
skating rink—the curling rink 
at Morgins being too small 
‘ thus these invisible 
ines ities had not been 
discovered beforehand. They 
were practically obliterated 
later by judicious flooding. 
The use of sun-secreens (in- 
vented at Villars at the 
Bonspiel of rg09) to. shield 
the tee-head and the first few 
feet of the “howe” ice 


proved wonderfully eftective. 
Without them it is probable 
that no play could have 
taken place at all in_ the 
afternoon There was an 
entry in all of twenty-two 
rinks fifteen from Scotland, 
five from England and two 
from Swiss clubs. Two of 
tlie very best rinks that could 
have been picked from the 
whole of Scotland were those 
from Cambusnethan and 
sanquhar. Mr. Lindsay, the 
skip of the former, has 
bee mmensely prominent 


in t last three vears, 
both in the open—he won 
the » at the International 
Mate! at Craigielands last 
ear and at Crossmvloof, 
and \ir. Bramwell of San- 
qui is well known to 
ever who follows the 
gan it home and_= in 
(ay 


ere were three other 


x rinks besides these 
tha ve been in the prize- 
Ist former years Mr. 
H l’s Dunfermline rink, 
wl as only beaten in the 
Fj Igtt and 1912; Mr. 
Bi rink from the 
rh nhall Club, which has 
tW en third; and Cap- 
tau entworth’s rink Wiil Cadby 





SWEEPING IN THE STONE. 


representing Dall Captain Wentworth skipped the winning 
rink in 1908 at Celerina, and had not taken part in the Bonspiel 
since. 

Of the English rinks, three represented Manchester Cak 
donian, which club won the cup outright, by three successive 
Victories In 1910, 1911 and 1912. Mr. McGeoch’s famous rink 
(composed of four brothers), which pertormed this remarkabk 
feat, did not appear this vear—although Mr. Jack McGeoch 
himself was present in the capacity of umpire— and the other 
Manchester rinks are by no means so strong. Dr. MckKettrick, 
the well-known player from Prince’s, London, brought a rink 
and a distinguished new-comer was Mr James Gray of Preston 
fhe two Swiss rinks, from Morgins and Villars. were. as 
usual, altogether negligible 

lake it all in all, it was without doubt the strongest field 
that has ever turned out to do battle for the cup, and the 
Varying phases of the contest were followed with the closest 
interest. Eight rounds were plaved of thirteen heads each 
morning and afternoon, for the first four davs, and the Friday 
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was reserved for 
ties As I have 
said, the ice on 
the first day 
was very trick 
and a good 
deal of careful 
thought was 
necessary on the 
crampit before 
the deliverv ol 


one’s stone sO 
difficult were 
the leads and 
twists mm some 


of the rinks 
It was just 
hereé that the 
first-class skip 
came into his 
own, learning 
the nature ol 
the board and 


getting to 
know the run 
ning of the 


ice, so that he 
could vive his 
directions with Lo 


confidence and 


leave as little Will Cadby 4 CASE FOR 
as possible to 

chance. Still, the state of the ice was probably responsible 
for the rapid. development in the “ weeding-out’’ process. 


By the Monday evening only six rinks remained unbeaten, 
and three more casualties occurred on the Tuesday, so that 
with half the rounds completed the three favourites had 
already drawn out of the crowd. These were Cambusnethan, 
Sanquhar and Preston. No one of them had ever for a moment 
been in difficulties, and the two former had simply overwhelmed 
their opponents on each occasion. The International aspect 
of the meeting was thus strongly emphasised. Scotland had 
not won the cup since 1908, but with their two best rinks at 
the top of their form it seemed long odds that the Scotch 
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wonderiu 
Copyright on the 

ice, whicl 
forth rounds of applause. We were all now looking 
to an International final on the Friday between | 
and Scotland, should these three rinks come safely t 
the last day. But affairs took an unexpected turn 
Thursday. Mr. Ward of Partick suddenly upset ever 
calculations. His was a really surprising performance 
was largely a personal triumph. There are few better 
in Scotland than Mr. Ward when he finds his true for 
on this occasion he was almost irresistible. Both Sai 
and Cambusnethan went down before him. In the mon 
established so strong a lead over Mr. Lindsay that 
seven shots up with two ends to go. Even then Mr. | 
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made a wonde rful bid for victory, and actually scored five shots 
at the penultimate head and one at the last. But he failed. 
And in the afternoon there was a truly tremendous game 
between Partick and Sanquhar, terminating in a long-drawn 
agony at the close. At the thirteenth head the score was de- 
clared equal, after the umpire had been called in to measure 
the shots, and another head had to be played. It was already 
erowing dark, and it was bitterly cold as the little company 
of shivering spectators made their way up the rink to see the 
matter out. Mr. Ward, however, took possession of this last 
at once, and so strongly entrenched himself that even the 


11C« ~ 
redoubtable Mr. Bramwell could do nothing at the close. 
{nd thus Mr. Gray was left victor, he having alone survived 


hole eight rounds unbeaten. 
was, perhaps, rather a tame finish, and we were cheated 
of International final after all. But no one could grudge 


Mr. Gray his victory. He had played a steady winning game 
threughout the week. He was only once in difficulties—in 
his (nal game against Mr. Husband of Dunfermline, when he 
wa e down at one time—and he scored all 144 shots to 
<> ‘lis was an enthusiastic and well-balanced rink. Mr. 
Gt s an inspiring skip, a wise and experienced director and 


WITH THE BEAGLES 


EAGLING in its essentials is the same thing all the 
® world over. A treatise on the hunting of the hare is 
% not our present object. We are merely concerned 
4 to say some few words on the sport as we see it in 

our immediate neighbourhood. Immediate neigh- 


bo il, however, is a somewhat elastic phrase when applied 
to “ith Wales, since here we do not find, as in England, several 
pa within a county, but rather one pack within several 
counties. We believe we are right in saving that the counties 
of Anglesey, Carnarvon, Merioneth, Denbigh and Flint, with an 
area ol 1,419,000 acres, contain at the present moment but one 
pack of beagles. There are, of course, a few packs of harriers, 


and we can understand why they are few. The features of the 
country, plus stone walls, bogs and wire, do not, generally 
speaking, permit of riding to hounds. But why this paucity of 
In no part of the United Kingdom can better 


beagle packs ? 
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a very delicate player, and Mr. Kerr, who played fourth for him, 
did many really brilliant things. Mr. Gray has certainly good 
cause to be grateful to Mr. Ward, who so valiantly fought 
his battles for him, but that is not to say that he would not have 
pulled off the final had he had to embark upon it. It was a 
thoroughly popular win, for Mr. Gray has been in the fore 
front of English curling for fully thirty vears. 

The final for the second place was plaved on the Friday 
morning in the presence of a large crowd, who were given 
the best of entertamment. Mr. Bramwell of Sanquhar won 
a fine match by two shots Thus Cambusnethan took third 
place. 

The Bonspiel has been a striking triumph for English 
and especially for Lancashire, curling. Not only does the cup 
go to England for the fourth successive vear. but every one of 
the five English rinks had a majority of wins over losses, only 
six out of the fifteen Scotch rinks being in the same happv 
position. Scotchmen are convinced that they have never 
had their fair share of this cup (it has been held once by Canada, 
five times by England and only three times by Scotland and 
there is no doubt that they will make a great endeavour next 
vear to get it back BERTRAM SMITH 


IN NORTH WALES 


hunting be found. Hares are by no means extinct, and the 
farmers raise no objections. On these wild mountain tracts 
there are no crops to spoil and very few fences to damage. 
Even in the cultivated parts no difficulties are raised. 

Probably the real reason is that there is no local support 
or encouragement. Beagling presupposes a certain element of 
vouth. The younger men whose homes are in North Wales 
either do not permanently reside there, or, if they do and 
are of Welsh origin, we may safely conclude them to be of 
the usual non-sporting character. And as for the farming class, 
they regard the beagler as an inoffensive lunatic. They cannot 
at all grasp the object of running after a hare with a lot of small 
dogs, when it could be so easily killed with a gun ora trap. A 
well-to-do tradesman asked the writer the other day, as he 
was returning from hunting, how many he had killed, An 
affable bank manager also asked him, in January, whether he 
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Mountains with foot beagles, and it is | 
knowledge that the Lord-Lieutenant of Can 
shire, Mr. J. E. Greaves, started a p 
foot beagles in 18908, and is still hunting 
The original hounds in r&8o08 were said 
as a pack, the smallest hounds in the ki 
Twelve inches was the standard aimed ; t 
was, however, apparently found difficult to 
down to this standard; it was also foun 
they were a bit too small to. kill hares 
mountainous a country, and for the las 


vears an average of r3in. has' been the uk 
[Ihe country hunted = over is, roughly 

Hundred of Eifionydd, which compris u 
extensive area in South Carnarvonshir Its 


character is mostly grass, moor and mo 
It carries, as a rule, a useful scent, and 
ideal one for beagling; for if sport is 

the best, the scenery is always enchanting 
sport of hare-hunting is no new thi 
kifionydd, for the country, up to the est 
ment of the present pack of beagles, had 
hunted contimuously for a century or 

least by harriers, under various Masters 

whom may be mentioned Sir Love Jones 


rHE WELSHMAN REGARDS THE BEAGLER AS A HARMLESS LUNATIC.” of Modyn, Mr. Huddart of Bynkin, Mr. M 
of Wern, Mr. Griffith Owen of Ymwtk 
had caught many trout this vear! It will thus be easily Colonel O. H. J. Evans of Broom Hall. Formerly nt 
imagined that a Master of Beagles must hunt his pack in com Weeks. with their attendant balls, dinners and _ festivities 
pany with a few devoted adherents, whose enthusiasm must were held at Pwilheli and Prienodoc in conn 
make up for the deficiency of a “ field.” Naturally, these with the Eifionydd Harriers—but that is many year 
discouraging conditions deter many a would- A fact worth noting is that the Eifi 


Harriers were always maintained 
private pack by the various Master 
condition which also applies to the 


be Maste1 But now, having said the worst 
let us turn to the one pack which does exist 
and incidentally to a Master who is not to be 


deterred by any discouragements—one who of beagles still hunting the country Thi 
will, in the absence of any kindred spirits € supply of hares is ample throughout the 
joviully hunt the day through in company } district, and landowners and’ farmers ke 
with his kennelman welcome the littl hounds that are doing 


Rumour has it that, round about the vear 
1870 brother-undergraduates of a certain 
University, whose name was Greaves, were 
reprimanded for running an_ illicit pack , of 


their best to keep alive a_ sport. whic! 
has long since become a tradition of the 
country-side. 

The pack is kennelled at Criccieth, and 
hunts usually two days a week 
the extent of its country 

























THE MASTER, MR. Jf. E. GREAVES 





hounds contrary to only limited by its 
the usage of that capacity for travel. 
venerable institution There is, however 
It is common history so much good hunting 
that, for a number ot country within a 
years previous to 188o, three or four mile 
and for a long time radius of Criccieth 
after, a certain Mr. that there is_ little 
Greaves was hunting temptation to go 
the Carnarvonshire and further afield. 


OF THE FOLLOWERS Merionethshire Those who have THE VICAR 
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hunted with r5in. and 16in. beagles in England may 
be inclined to make light of the pretensions of these 
little hounds, and perhaps to scoff at the powers of their 
followers 

gut they will be wrong. In the first place, no runner, 
however strong, could live with 16in. hounds in this 





py 


country Remember, we have no flat land: we are ever- 
lastingly running up hill or down hill—mostly up, as 
our hares almost invariably make for the hills Then 
we have bogs and knee-deep bracken, rushes and heather, 
to say nothing of banks and walls innumerable. The 


latter are anything from  3ft to 7ft. high, and the 
continual down-jar from bank or wall is more breath 


destroving than miles of plain’ running. The fact is, a 
fellow must needs “pass the vet.” if he is going to 
run on the tail of these little hounds. We who feel 
“how time is slipping underneath our feet” have learnt 
our country, and may perhaps yet see as much _ sport 
as our vouthful and_= strenuous friend On the other 


hand, an idiot straight-necked hare may be our complete 
undoing ! 

Ihe day upon which these sketches were made finished 
with a three-mile point and a kill. A youthful Hercules, with 
a purple, perspiring face, who had run himself pretty well to a 





standstill, arrived panting, and was heard to gasp out, “ How 
on earth did the Master get here ; I thought I had left him miles 
behind?’ But the Master was there, despite three-score 
years and a bit-—a goodish bit Ihe race is not necessarily to 
the swift 

[here is one maxim that the beagler must in no 
wise neglect, ‘‘ Never stand still.’ Get a move on, how 
ever slow, and it is odds on you will be there or there- 
abouts at the worry; and, what is more to the point, 
see the bulk of the hound work beforehand The advice 
is good for the young and better for the old, and we 
see its value in the work of the old hounds, once 
leaders of the pack, now potterers in the rear; but dogged 5 


forward potterers, their trusty and trusted noses worth 
more than youthful impetuosity at the inevitable check 


or wily twist. Still, this is one of the sad sights of THERE IS A GOOD DEAL OF BARBED WIk 


hunting Hounds grow old so soon, and we have to 

witness the decay of so many old favourites, and even principle that hounds know more of the game than 
the youngsters are old before we can _ believe their huntsman. Therefore, let them alone—no_holloaing d 
merits Mr. Greaves hunts his hounds on the good old no lifting. AG 1 





THE TREACHEROUS ICE. 


in incident in the career of the Eifionnydd Harriers. 
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HRISTABEL WYNN! 


was thinking of going 


to bed. Her mother 
was already there Her 





brother, in training, had re 
tired there with a high and 
resolution fully an hour before. Her father, deep in the 
rticle of his daily paper, limited his conversation to grunts 


S] rself had been sitting for the last hour at the piano, plaving 
B wen and thinking alternately of Willy Ker and Charlev 
R poor dear fellows. She wished very much they wouldn't, 
a 1e plaved a few notes so sadly that her father looked up from 
h il old citv article and asked if she had not better go to bed 

iristabel replied with dignity that she was not sleepy, and 
at t moment a tempest burst into the room by way of the French 
v w which opened on the garden. 


Hullo, that you ?” said Christabel, lightly to the tempest 
What is the matter now ? " asked her father, testil\ 
Oh, | beg vour pardon, Mr. Wynne,” said the tempest, 


ay setically, at the same time making at Christabel the most 
extraordinary, the most wonderful, the most truly marvellous 
r es that a pretty girl of one-and-twenty ever twisted hei 
I nto 

Go on, Dorothea, dear,’’ urged Christabel, truly interested 

Something’s happened,”’ said Dorothea in a whisper, “ some 
th awtul, terrible I must see you at once.” 

Christabel sprang to her feet. She was very pale. She 


clasped her hands. “ Oh Dorothea !”’ she gasped. 
Dorothea nodded her head three times. She was as pale as 


Christabel. They faced each other. The situation was one of 
tragic intensity. Christabel said slowly 

Dorothea I know.” 

wee os x know ?" gasped Dorothea, appalled 

Mrs. Jones has told you she can’t get my new frock done in 
time ?” asked Christabel, breathlessly. 


Dorothea shook her head. ‘ It’s something much more awtul 
than that,”’ she said, simovly. 

Christabel’s eves and mouth grew round. You had the im- 
pression that her nose and chin and other features would have 
become round also had that been possible. She was bewildered, 
amazed, incredulous, but that was all. Her father, one finger on 
the city article to mark his place, looked up and said patiently 

If vou two girls es: 

Come on, Dollv,”’ said Christabel. They vanished into the 
conservatory, and there, amid the innocent flowers, the scented 
innocent flowers, Dorothea prepared to launch her news 

Chris,”’ she said, intensely. “‘ Chris.’ 

‘Well, what is it ?’’ asked Christabel. ‘ Because if it isn't 
about my new frock, | don’t see that it can be anything so very 
awtul.”’ 

Dorothea nerved herself for the disclosure Willy 
Xe . . she said. 

Christabel started perceptibly. 

Charley Reade ’ said Dorothea. 

Christabel clasped her hands. 

Thev’ve challenged each other,’’ said Dorothea, in a voice 
th vould have been a shriek, only she was afraid of Mr. Wynne 
hearing 
What ?”’ said Christabel, puzzled. 

And they’ve accepted.” 

Who ?” asked Christabel, more puzzled still 

And thev’re to mect at half-past seven to-morrow morning 
meadow by the river where that duel was fought a hundred 
vi ago, and I know thev’ll both be killed, I do.” 

Dorothea !"’ gasped Christabel. 

Dorothea wept. 

You don’t mean . . . you don't,’’ Christabel panted, 

can’t ever possibly mean that they are going to fight 

in the river meadow ? Youdon’t mean ; 

Yes, I just do,"’ said Dorothea, And she fairly howled. 

\bout . . . about ; 


. us ?”’ asked Christabel. 
I'm afraid so, I am,’’ Dorothea wailed. 

ver Christabel’s pale and startled features slowly dawned 
int beginnings of a smile. ‘‘ The dear fellows,”’ she said, 
ly. 


t 





BY 


E. R. PUNSHON. 





“ Chris—ta—bel!"’ cried Doro 
thea, indignantly, 

Christabel had at least the grace 
to blush “ Still, it’s verv swect of 
them,”’ she urged 

But they'll be killed!”’’ cried 





Dorothea and this time it really was a shriek, whether Mh 
Wynne heard or no 
Of course, | wouldn't like them to /urt themselves,”’ agreed 


Christabel 
What are we to do 
just awful?” 
“ How did you find out about it 


demanded Dorothea Isn't it 


’ Christabel enquired 


Dorothea appeared slightly embarrassed They were in 
the billiard-room,"’ she explained They were talking rathe 
loud 1 just happened to be near I just hap 
pened to hear. ind | know he'll be killed, | do.” 

He ?”’ asked Christabel, with interest and a trace of doubt 

Dorothea did not so much blush as become crimson incarnate 

Of course, | meant ‘ they,’ "’ she explained 


‘Story !”’ observed Christabel, but without heat 


“ Well, so are you!’ retorted Dorothea 

“ Christabel,”’ called her father from within Bedtime 
Fell Dolly it’s time she went home.’ 

Dorothea clutched Christabel’s arm wildly What shall we 
do ?”’ she demanded, in a tragic whispet 

Christabel had an inspiration We'll be there,”’ she said 
in a hoarse whisper 

Dorothea was appalled ‘Oh Christabel !"" she 
gasped wee ; I daren'’t !”’ 

You must,” said Christabel, sternly I'll throw a stone 

at your window at seven to-morrow morning Mind vou are ready 


Yes, papa, I’m coming—Doll’s just off Seven sharp,"’ she added, 
in a commanding whisper 

Dorothea—pale, tragic, scared—floated forlornly out of the 
house into the night and across the lawn to her own habitation 
Christabel bolted the conservatory door after her and kissed Wh 
Wynne, and got her candle, and went upstairs, just as though it 
were all quite an ordinary night But in the privacy of her own 
chamber, seated before her mirror, with her mouth full of hairpins 
and one coil plaited and one loose—ah! that was different, with 
no one to observe her \ duel 
pistols, swords, cannon perhaps 


a genuine duel 
what would all the other 


girls say ? 


* Golly,” murmured Christabel, if this don’t lick creation.”’ 
The phrase pleased her: she had heard her brother use it. and 
it seemed to her at once pi turesque and forcible. She repeated 


it, though the second time it happened that she got it slightly wrong 
“ Creation,’’ she said, “ if this don’t lick golly 

However, it pleased her just as much as before, and, if anything 
relieved her feelings even moire Thoughtfully she got into bed, 
having first carefully set the *larm for a quarter to seven 

“We mustn't be late,’’ she said to herself It seemed to her 
that this was true romance \ duel! She told herself it was as 
good as being born a hundred years ago and being Queen of the 
Tournament (history was never Christabel’s strong point) and all 
that—ves, and better, too. She passed into a peaceful sleep, from 
which she was dragged, reluctant, bv the persistent clamour of the 
alarm How she wished it would stop But the silly thing would 
not And she had put it on her bath too, according to a useful 
tip received from her brother. With a sigh she resigned herself 
to waking, and all at once she remembered—the duel 

In just about two seconds she was up and dressed and 
slipping down the stairs with her heart in her mouth lest her 
father should put his head out and ask Where are vou going, 
Christabel ? ” 

She felt it would be so very awkward to reply 
duel, papa.”’ And, besides, probably he would not believe it 
But, fortunately, in her parents’ room the god of slumber reigned 
undisturbed to the accompaniment of those heavy snores that are 
his subjects’ loyal acclamations. Christabel opened the front door 
undisturbed and ran across the lawn and through the gap in the 
hedge by which her family and Dorothea’s kept up informal inte 
course: on “at home ’’ days, of course, they went round by the 
front, but seldom on other occasions 


lo stop a 
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Dorothea, who had not slept well, was up and waiting, and came 
tip-toeing from the house the moment she saw Christabel appear 
“Oh, Chris,”’ she whispered, ‘I... I oe ee 
“‘ There’s nothing to blub about,’’ said Christabel, severely. 
Dorothea sniffed meekly and rubbed her eves with a handker- 
chief, so damp it made them even more wet than befor 
I'll lend you my handkerchief if vou like,’’ volunteered 
Christabel 
‘1 do think you are unkind,” said Dorothea 
We won't let them hurt themselves,”’ Christabel assured 


her I've got it all planned out 
| wish [ were like vou, Christabel,’’ said Dorothea, humbly 
Christabel accepted the compliment very nicely. It was 


twenty-five past seven when they reached the meadow by the 
river, where, as history tells, one of the last fatal duels ever fought 
in England had taken place 
Che old willow beneath which on that occasion the victim had 
been placed to die was still standing. Between it and the rive 
a little south, stood a clump of bushes. Opposite them, a litth 
north of the willow, was another clump of bushes rhe two girls 
concealed themselves behind the bushes to the south and waited 
\t half-past seven exactly Willy Ker appeared He looked silent 
and tragic, and once he shivered but Dorothea knew it was with 
cold and not with fear kound his neck he had a towel, which he 
slowly untwisted No doubt he had brought this for bandages, 
if required What a light did such a precaution throw on the 
probable deadliness of the intended duel Almost immediately 
Charley Keade came up on his bicveck He, too, had come provided 
with a towel The two girls trembled it seemed so crue! and 
bloodthirsty to prepare thus deliberately for death and wounds 
Instinctively they held each other’s hands 
The two young men wasted no words in courteous greeting 
So vou haven’t funked it ? ’’ Charley called, with an insulting 
laugh 
Funk vourself,’’ Willy answered, with a look stern and high 
Dorothea trembled till the bush shook as though a gale were 
blowing ** Hadn’t we better ?"’ she whispered. 
Hush,"’ said Christabel, sternly She had her plans laid 
At the verv last moment thev would burst from their conceal 
ment, confront the two rash and guilty vouths, cover them with 
humiliation and confusion, give them such a talking to as they would 
never forget, forgive them only on condition of their being on their 
very best behaviour for—oh, for ever so long But it would not 
do for them to show themselves too soon; half the effect would be 
spoiled by a premature appearance 
Willy moved a few steps and stood beneath the old willow tree 
where vears before the victim of that other duel had been laid to 
die Christabel shivered, and somehow was a little glad that Willy 
and not Charley stood on that ill-omened spot She felt herself 
tremble, so violently, indeed, that she told Dorothea, in a fierce 


whisper, to keep still or she would pinch het Evidently the two 
young men felt the awful nature of the moment, for neither seemed 
inclined to hurry. Dorothea would have screamed, only she simply 


did not dare while Christabel glared at her so. She hid her face 
instead But Christabel watched, all ready to leap out with lifted 
hand and cry “ Hold!” 

Willy Ker sat down and began to remove his boots and socks 


Charley imitated his exampk Christabel could not make it out, 
and as Willy’s bare white feet appeared, Dorothea took a trembling 
peep and whispered, ‘* Why, what are they doing 


Christabel was puzzled herself, but she was not going to betray 
ignorance and so inflict what might be a fatal blow upon her 
prestige “Oh, they always begin like that,’ she answered, 
jauntily. 

Having removed their boots, the two young men rose and 
started at the other end, beginning to take off their collars, their 
coats fhe two girls watched, fascinated. Dorothea began t 
betray signs of some uncasiness 

‘| hope they'll stop soon,’’ she murmured 

Willv did. in fact, now stop, for the purpose of emitting a 


mighty yawn But Charley continued steadily, remorselessly 
“You see, they mean to fight in their shirts it’s 
always done,"’ Christabel explained, quickly 


But thev’re not stopping at their shirts,’’ Dorothea pointed 
out, blushing 
Indeed, Charley was already struggling with that garment 
to remove it, while Willy seemed to be hurrying to catch him up 
As for Christabel and Dorothea, they had both become very pale 
Christabel trembled like a leaf. and into Dorothea’s mind there 
crept a horrible, a devastating suspicion 


They're going on,’’ Christabel muttered, wildly rhey were 

Oh, Chris,’’ Dorothea gasped ‘ It isn’t a duel, it’s a bathe.” 

Such was, indeed, the simple, painful truth. Now Dorothea 

understood only too well that what she had overheard had been a 

challenge to an early morning swim, and not to a duel at all. Now 

Christabel could bear it no longer, and she screamed. Only just 
in time It’s girls!’ gasped Willy Ker 


He ran. So did Charley Reade, clutching wildly at his trousers, 
from which he had just removed the braces Willy, poor tellow, 


was not so fortunate Behind that clump of bushes, growing a 
little north of the old willow, thev found a welcome refuge, and fell 
breathless behind it Behind the other bushes, facing these, 


Christabel and Dorothea remained, scared, crouching, clasped in 
each other’s arms. Between them the river meadow lay, peaceful 
and solitary in the rising sun—solitary, that is, save for a scattered 
shirt or two and sundry socks, shoes and ties the startled youths 
had dropped in their flight 
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What a situation! Has the world ever seen the lik 
trow not. Unprecedented and unique, and a little chilly 


and still behind their bushes crouched the vouths, and behind 4 


bushes, trembled the maidens, and not one of all the four , 
venture forth. It lasted thus for a space—not a very long 
perhaps, but one that seemed to all of them like eternity. 

In desperation, Dorothea whispered to Christabel \\ 
shall we do ? ”’ 

But Christabel had no answer to give. Instead, sh¢ 
away atear. Thus are the proud humbled and the mighty by 
to naught. Dorothea, thrown back on her own resources, de: 
and—pee ped At the same moment Willy Ker did the same ; 
They saw each the other’s head protruded, and each at 
instantly, like lightning, withdrew his—hers. 

‘Oh, he saw me!” Dorothea quavered, crimson 

‘Who ? ” asked Christabel. 

And she, too, peeped. At the same instant Charley 
did the same thing. Each saw the other’s head protruded, a: 
at once, instantly, like lightning, withdrew his—her—own 

‘Oh, he saw me,”’ Christabel gasped to Dorothea 

“Who ?” asked Dorothea. 

\s she spoke she peeped again. So did Christabe] 
the bushes opposite appeared to the right the head of Wi! 
to the left, the head of Charley Read “7 : 2 
quavered Charley 

2. w Se «ae ee . . we beg your pardon 
sorry,’’ stammered Willy. The heads of Christabel and Dy 
moved graciously. They felt Willy had placed the conv 
on a suitable footing. Dorothea was specially pleased 

“We hadn't the least idea,’’ Charlev assured then 
had just come for a swim.” 

“We came to gather flowers,’’ explained Christabel, ce: 

‘* Buttercups,’’ added Dorothea, who admired this stat 
but felt it needed all the support to be obtained from confi 
detail. 


If you wouldn't mind looking the other way,” said 
earnestly, even piteously, “‘ just for half a second.” 

“Certainly not,’’ said Christabel, severely “ You mi 

where vou are till we are gone Then there will be no nee: 


to look the other way. Come, Dorothea.”’ 

The two young men experienced a pang of swift desp: 
Charley swallowed something in his throat and cried alo) 
you come out, so will |1—and I've practically nothing on 

Christabel screamed and vanished. So did Dorothea. ‘| 
shouted a warning and scuttled out and in; never did test 
cricketer field a ball more smartly than did Charley his—no 1 
Willv had even more to get, and never did Rugby footbalk 
on the ball and score a try more cleverly than did Willy se« 
However, that is neither here nor there. Safe behin 
bush Christabel murmured to Dorothea, ‘“ Some mi 
masterful . . . it’s rather nice sometimes somehow 

\ cough to the left, an apologetic murmur to the rig! 
them all was safe. They issued cautiously: two smart 
dressed, polite, composed voung men were bowing there, th: 
sign of the appalling past being that, whereas originally Charl 
had black socks and Willy blue, now each of them had or 
and one black. But of this they were unconscious, and, | 
they didn’t care, and they all went home together, two b 
and from that pleasant early morning walk there date two e1 
ments that recently have been confirmed in two pretty wec«d 
at the same church, the same day. But whether two hus 
have vet been told the truth of how they were thought to 
gone forth to duel when really they merely intended a swim 
that is more than the present chronicler can say 


r 
THE WIND. 

rhis morning I did see a rogue 
Hiding away 

Among the curtains hanging up 
Before the day 

And ere the sleeping world of green 
Became aware, 

He crept out stealthily, and stole 


A dawn-song there. 


Through dewy fields of nodding flowers 
He went along, 

Laughing with reckless glee the while 
He made his song. 

He caught a snatch of melody 
From every leaf : 

And then the drowsy sun rose up 
And saw the thief. 


\ flame of gold flashed out, and soon 
The whole world knew. 
The trees waved mighty arms, and made 
A big to-do. 
And fast behind that thieving wind 
The grass did run. 
O, how the little birds screamed out 
To see the fun! Tuomas Mot 


n 
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| THE LATE DR. E. A. WILSON. 


By W. P. PycraArr. ILLUSTRATED WITH Dr. WILSON’s OWN SKETCHES 


HE pathetic story oi ¢ aptain Scott’s Expedition has pro- 
foundly moved the whole world. But the gloom which 

it has occasioned is relieved by the account of the a . 
splendid fortitude which this band ot heroes displayed 

as they saw their dreadful end approaching. Not vet 

have we comeinto possession ot all the factsconcerning thetragedy, 





but hen we do, we suspect we shall hear more of Dr. E. A. 
Wilson, who died at his leader’s side. Dr. Wilson was one of 
she most lovable of men. He was also a most enthusiastic 
om ccomplished zoologist, and no mean artist, as these pages 
will chow. The writer of these lines is proud to have reckoned 
hi mong his intimate friends, and was one of those privi- 
lee to discuss with him the lines of research and material to 
ie collected needed to amplify the splendid work which he did 
1¢ accompanied Captain Scott as naturalist to the expedi- 
IQOI Phere is every reason to hope that he succeeded, wy. at ) Bk 
he S25 Coulee Amory Ww } Odd ld d tory Ps (ea 
before death overtook him, in com 
pleting most of the work which he 
? - set himself to accomplish 

26; pom In the earlier expedition, it may 

z ; be remembered, he made splendid 

= additions to our knowledge of the 

BE ove ee . , seals and whales of the Antarctic, and 

AZ +4, Ma e i : his accounts of the life-listories of 

j — “Tn ; 3 5 isfy the Adelié and Emperor penguins 


were even more valuable because 
circumstances enabled him to make 
them more complete. It was not 
indeed, until this first expedition 
landed in these awtul regions ol deso 
lation that anything was known of 
the remarkable nesting habits of the 
Emperor penguin, and it was fortu- 





-— wy ~~ _ 
th ee ~ ammmmmen Be ° a -— = nate for us that the task of describ 
. “7 om Bo ~*% + gy . . cor . 
— aan - ee oe ing them fell to Wilson. For he 
sae; steam wrote with a grace of style which 
= ; oa dines " Ziluilsen reminds one of Huxley, and his 
fJeasicss’ Jelamd,  Westine ashec!~- Sam. 21 I202 Fhtee, 


powers ot observation were extra 
ordinarily acute. 


= The memoirs which he prepared 

——— on these themes were published by 

4 mR. — ; the Trustees of the British Museum 
. Se - and they will remain for all time 

\ = models of their kind. The lurid 

_ —— picture he drew of the intensity of 

SNS - the struggle for existence among the 

ye : = Adelié and Emperor penguins was 


more than a wonderful piece of word 
painting; it was a_ marvellously 
vivid and convincing presentation of 
‘Nature red in tooth and claw” 
which has never been equalled in the 
annals of zoological literature. No 
one, after reading these chapters, can 
ever again doubt the truth of the 
theory of ** Natural Selection.” 

In his account of the whales 
already referred to he gives many 
new and valuable observations of 
the “Finner’ whale (Baloenoptera 
musculus) -a species, it may be re- 
marked, common around our own 
shores—and makes particular mention 
of a new species of whale, distin- 
vuished, among other things, by a 
dorsal fin of between three and four 
feet in length Unfortunately, no 
opportunities for the capture of speci 
mens presented themselves. He also 
demonstrated the existence of an 
unknown species of dolphin, which 
evaded all efforts at harpooning 
Presently we may learn that the 
capture of specimens of these elusive 
monsters is to be reckoned among his 
last achievements for science. 

Of the seals of the South Polar 
regions not a little had already been 
written by the earlier explorers, 
an notablv of the Newnes’ ‘S Southern 
to 
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W ilson’s lot to 


cor 


rect some curious 

mistakes they had 

made, and to add 

very materially to 

our knowledge of 

their habits and 

structure. And this 

too, not merely in 

matters of specific 

characters and other 

technical details, but 

in the far more a 

widely important ae — 
facts bearing upon a. 


their relation to their 
environment and the 
struggle for existence As 
science in this direction we 


on Weddell’s and the 


samples of his contributions to 
may cite a few of his observations 
crab-eating The former, it 


seal seal. 





af 
[pu 
; Willers 
RAALew Re 
may be remarked, furnished the members of the expedition 
with much wholesome food, its flesh, though coarse and dark, 


being by no means 
rank. Furthermore, it 
Is Significant to note, it 
proved certain cure 
tor scurvy. When these 
animals, he tells us in 


the Memoirs referred a distribu 

to, find themselves definitely = mig 
weak from wounds re- By th 
ceived in battles for fe rentiation 
the possession Of interests of al 
mates, or from sheer kept from clas! 
old age, they retreat STE rete It would be di 
inland, seeking the - ~ CATwjsep . to find a more ill 
seclusion they cannot x , . - ie y minating — illustration 
get among their kind lredchet Sent us the ack of 2 Crate l ring of the importanc 


And to this end they 
will wander, he remarks, as much as thirty-five miles inland 
and no less than three thousand feet above the sea-level, and 
here they commonly die. But large numbers die, within a few 
days of birth, from exposure to the intense cold while their 
mothers are away seeking food. 

His grip of the immense importance of generalising and 
contrasting is well brought out in the way he compares the modes 
of life of the seals and penguins of these regions of eternal 
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Winter. Wedd 
seal and thy 
eating seal. | 
marks, hav 
enabled to liv 
by side in 
numbers 


Wit 
suffering tron 
petition, be. 
each has a 
itself to a dit 
kind of 
the first 
feeding entir 
fish, the last 


NoetkTolon Preac. 


as euphausia. The Emperor and 
lowed an exactly similar course 
latter living entirely on crustaceans. 
itv even 
further, we 
shallsee 


clusively 07 
crustacea K 
Adelié penguins ha 


, the former being a fish-ea' 
‘If we press th 


that Wed- 
dell’s seal 
and the 


km peror 
penguin 


have simi- 

larities 

which are 

distinct 

from the 

similarities 

that exist 6 i, 
between P< eZ | J _ 
the crab- Gi m,—* ~ ae 
eater and . ’ SKua 
the Adelié 


The first two have a littoral distrib 
and residential, non-migratory habits, remainin 
south the who 
round as opel 
will allow, whe 
other two hav 
a more pelagi 
a crustacean di 


penguin. 
fish cliet, 


the study ol 
On his return from this memorable vo 
the British 
the Memoirs which ar 


histories than this. 
he was occupied for some time at 
Natural History in preparing 
surveyed. And when these 

were completed he 
invited to join the Grouse 
Disease Commission. It 
would have been impossible 


Was 








Toren aM + 


Suir or 


Museum 


1912 
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to find a man more suited 
for the work allotted him, 
for it demanded close obser 


vation and the gift of 
analysing complicated fac- 
tors. And the high hopes 
that were placed in him 
proved to have been well 
founded. The final sum- 


mary of his labours was not 
completed till within a few 
hours of his departure on 


his nd and last journey 
toth: South. He probably 
never saw the published 
rep which he prepared 
for Zoological Society, 
for correction of the 
final »roofs had to be left 
to rs. But the work 
will er remain as a testi- 
mon: ‘to his genius, and his 
abilii to attain results of tut aud ft ove Rapponed 
last value where others & the. Ma « 
wou! jiave failed. ‘ 

has been asked more than once during the last few days, 
Is t). information to be obtained by such perilous expeditions 
wort. the sacrifice it entails? The answer is emphatically 
Yes. Captain Scott and the gallant band who accompanied 
him ost certainly thought so. We are apt to-day to value 
all rprises by their possible commercial returns. But that 
is a) unworthy standard. Knowledge is power, and a deeper 
know edge of the mysteries of Nature is beyond all price. 
Mor ver, the so-called “ useless ’’ knowledge of one generation 
prov s to be of the most vital importance to the next. 

‘e await the disclosures of his diaries with a vivid expec- 
tan There were many problems which we discussed together 
before he went out to his last and glorious end, which he hoped 
to set at rest, or to bring nearer to a solution. One of these 


concerned the new data to be obtained from a more detailed 
study of the embryology of the Emperor penguin; we know 
alrealy that he tackled this problem. And it may well be that 
he succeeded in unravelling the mystery of the unknown species 
of whale and dolphin to which we have referred. Those who 
knew him well have suffered a loss which is irreparable. Science 
has lost a devoted disciple, but the world at large has gained 
an example of how to live and how to die that is worth striving 


AN) 
he 
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to imitate. He fell in a 
battle with the elements 
in striving to extend the 
boundaries of knowledge 
What more glorious end 
could any man desire ? 


_— - 
THE HAZARDS 
~ ~ ry. 
OF SPORT. 

O doubt every 
healthily - minded 
man agrees with 
the sentiment 
that spo:tis worth 

the hazard, in spite of a 
rather marked tendency to- 
day on the part of many 
towards slothful ease and 
the avoidance of discomfort, 
even in their games. That 
this is not an exaggeration, 
the most cursory inspection 
of any meet of hounds 
will show : where men were formerly content to hack to covert, 
they now drive, or, which is far more to be deplored, are 
motored in a luxurious, artificially-heated car, a course of action 
that obviously cannot tend to make and keep them fit and in 
such physical condition as to regard with indifference the 
vagaries of our winter climate and the accidents of the chase. 
While the motor is doubtless useful to get to 

distant meets, it is surely needless to employ it 


for those near at hand, and its most enthusiastic ve 
supporters could not argue that it is as sporting dy 





or 


— ie _ 
he are Sus Kvs - Lebe Adanx 


a way to get to covert as on a hack, or driving a smart pair 
in a phaeton or four-wheel dog-cari. These opening remarks 
are not off the line, as I desire to emphasise the necessity for 
fitness to meet the many hunting hazards that occur annually 
One comes across many men laid up temporarily or 
altogether in the course of the hunting season. The Grove 
Hounds, while hunting near Bawtry, Yorkshire, at the 
beginning of December, had a wonderful illustration of 
fitness and endurance when Major Willey of Blyth Hall 
was thrown on his head through his horse putting its foot in 
a rabbit-hole while galloping across the park. His tall hat saved 
his neck, and although seventy years of age, Major Willey 
escaped with nothing worse than slight concussion and some 
bruises. From hunters to hunted is a natural transition, and 
while we all rejoice to see a line well hunted, with a kill in the 
open to finish, we need not deplore the fact of a gallant fox 
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saving his brush at the finish of a brilliant run. Hounds, of town of High Wycombe. After trving successively the may 
course, will not hunt so well if short of blood as when they have place, a factory yard and the river, the stag (which was : 
been killing their foxes regularly ; but no one dislikes more than course, a carted one) was finally taken at Daws Hill, | 
the writer the spectacle occasionally witnessed of a fox gone to Carrington’s place on the outskirts of the town. Last sea 
ground after a good run being dug for, to permit of hounds being fox was viewed and captured in Regent’s Park, having 
blooded. In my humble opinion, if they cannot catch their fox sumably escaped from the Zoo, while in March last the resi; 
themselves, they ought not to have him, though in making this of a house in Cheyne Walk, Chelsea, were sufficiently surp 
statement I do not desire to force my opinion down the throats to find in their garden a fine dog otter. After a short 
of those who disagree with me. In the following cases, it is hunt round the garden the otter went to ground under ; 
interesting to notice what tricks foxes have resorted to to foil of furniture in the house. Dislodged thence, he set his 
hounds, and how at times they have failed when on the verge once more for the garden, where an unintelligent wor 
of success apparently imagining an otter resembled a mouse, seize: 
In November the Isle of Wight Foxhounds ran their fox and was immediately severely bitten. Eventually the 
down to the seashore at Brightstone and killed him on the which deserved a more sporting fate, was shot, and on 
sands as he was about to take the water. As a counterpoisé weighed turned the scale at thirty pounds. Last spr 
to that case, the Monmouthshire Foxhounds saw their fox otter was reported on the District Railway at (I believe) Tun 
carried away at Graig and drowned under their very eves in Green Station, having apparently come up a culvert fr 
January while doubling across a stream to avoid hounds hard river, and the impression in my mind is that the beast « 
on his brush. At the end of last season the North Shropshire cuted itself on the live wires in the permanent-way. 1 
Hounds killed their fox in the gardens of Captain Bankhead variety to our sport, a cock pheasant was reported in Ha 
growne’s house, situate in the centre of Market Drayton, and smith Mall on April 8th last. an excellent instance of hov 
in this case the fox had only followed in the footsteps of a pre birds wander; while to supply the never-failing hun 
decessor who had met his fate in the town some weeks earlier element, it may be permissible in conclusion to rel: 
In March a fox, hard pressed, entered a house at Billericay account of an excellent run some London and South \\ 
Essex, and took refuge in a bedroom, in this instance saving Railway porters had on January 2nd last at ten o'clock at 
his brush, for the occupants of the house shut the door on him A bullock which was being boxed at Nine Elms catt! 
and only released him after hounds had been drawn off. In broke loose, downed a drover and three unwary porte: 
November the East Essex Foxhounds ran their fox into Stanway then galloped down the line towards Queen’s Road, Bat 
Workhouse, near Colchester. Reynard tried the kitchen rhe staff there failed to stop it, and it went on at best | 
but, failing to make his point there, jumped on to a_ wall Clapham Junction, where the porters, having been duly 
and thence into an enclosed yard, and so took refuge by telephone, discovered an unsuspected genius amon 
Turning to stag-hunting, the Berks and Bucks Staghounds number, who prepared a lasso, which, thrown with pr 
last February ran their stag right into the quaint old market brought the bullock to its knees. IGNO1 


THE ROSEATE TERN. 


HE roseate there 
tern, up appearing 
inconvel 


on which 


the scientific in any 
name of Sterna their neig] 
Dougallii was The nest 


the roseat 
are ther 
made wit 


bestowed by 
Colonel Montagu 
in r8r3, in honour 


of Dr. McDougall lew teet ol 

of Glasgow, who of the « 

in the previous species, a . 
summer had dis far as not 
covered it on the no ones 
Cumbraes in the seems 


more int 
of anothet 


Firth of Clyde, 
isa Southern 





species which, blood 
although it has tions b 
ever since main though n 
tained a more or majority ol 
less precarious some Vi 
looting as asum- roseate 

mer visitor to have ul 
the British Isles doubtedlh lee 
findshereits most safely reare 
Northern breed R. Fortun SPREADING ITS WINGS. Copyright. there, they hav. 
ing station, and not increased 1 
from one cause or another has shown but little inclination to in numbers, never more than the customary pair or two returning 
crease in numbers, despite the protection that, in common with in the following summer. 

other birds, has been extended to it for many vears past. The true As a vagrant, the roseate tern has occurred in many piace> 
reason of its scarcity it is somewhat difficult to assign. During round our shores, even so far North as the Moray Firth ert 
the sixty years following its discovery, when collectors were it probably once nested), but is not now known to bree 
particularly assiduous in their endeavours to obtain specimens anywhere to the north of the Farne Islands. On the coast 0! 
of both the bird and its eggs, it may have suffered at their hands North Wales there are at least two breeding colonies, one ot 
On the Skerries of Western Ireland, indiscriminate egging of considerable extent, and in former years there were st: $ 
and the shooting of the birds for the sake of their plumes are off the Lancashire coast and on the Scilly Islands. Abr 
supposed to have brought about its almost total banishment ; breeds on the West Coast of France, in the Meditert 
while upon the coast of Brittany, Dr. Louis Bureau informed Madeira, the Azores ; on the east side of North America 

Mr. Howard Saunders that he had known three nesting colonies West Indies: from the North-West Coast of Africa pe 
of roseate terns broken up by the encroachment of the common Colony and Madagascar, through the Indian Ocean to ti 
tern upon their haunts. Perhaps all these causes may have tropical parts of Australia and the coast of China. Alt! i! 
contributed to the gradual withdrawal of a naturally rather shy it may be well to add that specimens obtained in some ol st 
species, but the last of them scarcely seems to fit in with the Far Eastern and Southern stations are found by some auth : 
bird’s known habits in this country, as observed during the last to differ a little from typical examples of the bird in 

half century. At the Farne Islands, for example, a pair or two slightly larger, with bills proportionately stronger and ! < 
have been known to nest for many years back, in the very midst more colour at the base, differences which, if the tr a 


of the extensive colony of Arctic and common terns breeding system of nomenclature be followed, may some day | 
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their being regarded as sub-species. 
Gradation in size, however, is but a 
<nbtle distinction, while the presence 
of more or less warm colouring round 
the base of the mandible in birds when 
in full breeding plumage, is well 
known to be subject to trifling varia- 
tion even among the roseate terns 
frequenting the British Islands. 
With ordinary care, and under 
favourable circumstances, the roseate 
tern is not a difficult bird to iden- 
mong the five species of Ster- 
breeding round our coasts. 


| all generally resemble one 

another in the white or pearly grey 

of r plumage, their black crowns, 

th irk markings on their prim- 

ar their long pointed tails and 

Wi the former deeply forked 

an’ in the grace and elegance of 

t] movements through the air. 

It the latter characters that 

he earned for the whole family R. Fortune. 

the ypular name of sea-swallows. 

Of ce five species, the little tern may be at once dismissed 
as s very unlikely to be confounded with its relations owing 
to much smaller bulk; it is only about half the = size 
of others. It is further distinguished from them in 
the .ummer plumage as it retains a white band on the fore- 
hi hroughout the vear, that portion of the head being 
bl like the crown, in all the others during the breeding 
x Of the four remaining species, three have bright red 
le id feet, the fourth—the Sandwich tern—in addition to 
be early half as large again as any of the others, having these 


appndages black. The Arctic and common terns have red 


bills (in the latter species tipped with dark horn colour). In 


the roseatc and Sandwich terns the bill is black, with a straw- 
coloured tip in the latter species, and usually wit!: some indication 
of an orange border at its base in the former. 


rhe beautiful rosy blush which suffuses the under parts 
of the plumage of S. Dougallii during summer is shared with 
its larger relative, the Sandwich tern ; but in each, unfortunately, 
it is very evanescent, and soon disappears in a stuffed specimen, 
particularly when exposed to the light. It is, of course, from 
the presence of these warm tints that the roseate tern takes its 
trivial name. When one or two of the birds happen to be 
ling round the head of an intruder upon their nesting quarters 
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DOWNY AND CALLOW. Copyright 


in company with a crowd of the commoner species, as is so 
commonly the case, their presence is likely to be first made 
known by their harsh ‘ craking’”’ notes, strongly contrasted 
with the sharp “tick-tick,” “ kerhilt-kerhilt,”” or musical 
“pirre’”’ of their relatives, notes which Selby said always 
reminded him more of the corncrake’s voice than that of any 
other bird. The more elongated form of the roseate tern, 
due to its relatively shorter wings and lengthier tail, is also 
unlikely to escape for long the attention of an observant eve 
and is another good identifying feature between it and the 
common and Arctic species, each of which approximate very 
closely to it in point of size 

Like its congeners, the roseate tern seldom troubles to make 
much of a nest, and is often content to lay its two or three eggs 
on the bare, shingly beach, or on a chance tussock of some 
such shore-loving plant as the sea-campion or common thrift 
Its eggs are practically indistinguishable from those of the 
common or Arctic terns, all being subject to much the same 
individual variation, alike in ground colour and in the shape 
and distribution of their markings. None of them is eve 
quite so beautiful as those of the Sandwich tern, and all are 
hable to be found from time to time almost or altogether devoid 
of markings GEORGE BOLAM 
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CARESTON CASTLE, 
FORFARSHIRE, 


OMES * 
GARDENS THE SEAT OF 
OLD‘& NEW vce hn SHAW ADAMSON. | 





HE very name of Careston is bitten deep into the 
early history of Scotland At the beginning of the 
thirteenth century, one Keraldus filled the office of 
‘judex " or “dempster”’ to the Earls of Angu 
ind his brother stood in the same relation to the 

King Keraldus called his home Keraldiston, which by easy 
transitions became Caraldstone and Careston. Some time 
before 1360, Kerald’s heirs, the Lairds of Careston, took the 
name of Dempster from their office, which had become lieredi 
tarv. We hear of a David Dempster of Careston in 1370 
and of Andrew of that name in 1379. The last Dempster to 
hold the property was William, who died soon after 1529 
Forfarshire is so much identified with the family of the Earls of 
Crawford that it has been called “ The Land of the Lindsays,”’ 
and it would appear that they bought Careston from William 
Dempster, for Sir Henry Lindsay of Kinfauns, afterwards 
thirteenth Earl of Crawford, was in possession towards the end 
of the sixteenth century. It is difficuit to trace precisely how 
Careston passed from the Lindsays to the Carnegies, as the 
records of the time are a confused welter of bonds and rever- 
sions of different parts of Careston and the adjoining estate 
of Balnabreich; but it seems clear that Sir Alexander Carnezie 
was in possession of the castle in 1595. Ochterlony, who wrote 


Copyright THE 














ENTRANCE 


Oo 


about 1682, describes Careston as “‘a great and most ce 
house, well built, brave lights, and of a most excellent 
trivance, without debait the best gentleman's house 
shyre ; extraordinaire much planting, delicate vards and ga 
with stone walls, and excellent avenue with ane range of as! 
on every svde, ane excellent arbour,—-for length and br 
none in the countrey Ivke it. The house built by Sir | 
Lindsay of Kinfaines, after(wards) earl of Craw 
Probably Lindsay built round the original keep, which vw 
home of Keraid the Dempster. 

Carnezie’s work at the castle was probably confined t 
idded decorations within, but it is doubtful whether the n 
carved firepiaces, now illustrated, are to be ascribed t 
or to his predecessor Lindsay. Both Lindsay and Ca 
shared the passion of their day for heraldic treat 
Carnegie’s atms appear on the staircase, and elsewhere a1 


carved achievements of Wemyss, Blair of Balthyock, 1 


burton of Piteur, Foulis of Colinton, and the Earls of G 
Haddington and Airlie. It is probabie that the mantei 
of the old drawing-room remains trom Lindsay's time. 


Rovai arms of Scotiand are surrounded by military tro, 


with two nude human figures riding on llamas. Thes 
flanked by a man and woman, nearly life-size, holding in 
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hands cornucopie, beautifull 
middle by a head of Pan 
the following 
noble 


festooned, and united in the 
Under the 
interesting lines, which perhaps allude to the 
character and high attainments of the first Earl of 
Crawford, who married the daughter of King Robert II. 

rHIS . HONORIS . 
AND . FIGVRI 

SVLD . PVSI 


SINGI 
rROPHE . BOR 
ASPYRING . SPRI 


ITIS . AND . MARTIAIT MYND 
ro rHRVSI YAIR . FORTVN! 
FWRTH . & IN HIR . SCORNI 
BELEIVI IN . FAITHI 
OVR . FATI GOD . HES . ASSINGD 


Perhaps it is as well to set this ont in plain English: 
| | 
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THE 


STAIRCASE. 


“ This sign of honour and figured trophy borne should push 
aspiring spirits and martial minds to thrust their fortunes forth 
and in their scorn believe the fate our God has assigned.” 

rhis delightful legend is prophetic of the character of one 
of Scotland's greatest sons, who lodged at the castle in April, 
1645. Of no one more than the Marquess of Montrose can it 
be said that an aspiring spirit and a martial mind informed a 
life which scorned all personal considerations and rested on 
faith and duty. After breaking the Earl of Argyll at Inverlochv 


in February he sacked Dundee on April 5th. This success 
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Roval arms there are 
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almost proved his undoing, for though the burgesses , 


not overcome by force of arms, the contents of their cel] 


proved to be enemies no less potent. The Covenanting 
was close on his heels, and it was a rabble rather than an 


that staggered out of the east gate of the city as the Covenan: 


approached from the west. By midnight he had driv 
self-indulgent men as far as Arbroath, and marched them t} 


to Careston, whose owner, Sir Alexander Carnegie, was a kins 


of his, though opposed in politics. 
of continuous fighting and marching, Montrose’s men 
themselves on the lawn of the castle 
Baillie was furious at finding that Montrose, whom he ha 
so certain of crushing between the two 
Covenanting army, had achieved 


Worn out by sixty 


Wings of 
another of his bi 
evasions, and he st 
in hot pursuit. The 
quess had more ti 
than usual in getti 
men to move | 
dead tired on the 

they 
only by pricks froi 


could be 


sentries’ swords. 
ever, they mad 
their escape to G 
and so ended wl 


known as “the k 
of Montrose,” t 
succeeded by a 

sion of amazing vi 
and his final def 
Philiphaugh. W> 
not know what ( 

did or said whe 
found his castle t 








vaded; but Mon 
doubtless acted 
gently at his kins 
home than at | 
where he melted 
the pewter-plate 
his store of bullet 
A change in t 
tunes of Careston 
in 1707 with the 
the castle and est 
Sir John = Stewat 
Grandtully and Mu 
He made 
ilterations in I7! 
date which appears 
his coat of art ‘ 
front of the hous 
many of the oldei 
tel-pieces which 
delightful 


cConMsice 


pink 


architraves, ete. 

Aberiemno - slate 

coats ol arms wrou 
delicately as thi 
Careston stone har 
coarsely carved. D 
less, also, he imp! 
the surroundings 

castle, if we may 
the splendid design « 
garden at Murthly ‘ 
as an index of his 
and ability. The >t 


Careston was ! 


wOULE 


1721 by Major (i 
Skene, who was 
ceeded by his ¢ 
“COUNTRY LIFE." son. The latt 


daughter married 
ander, the third Earl of Fife. Soon afterwards the 
ceased to be inhabited and began to fall into disrepaii 
great avenue was destroyed, and many of the garden orna! 
were carried away to other yardens of the Earls ot 
When the castle was let to a Mr. Stevenson as a farm! 
he made some of the rooms habitable, but no more 
whole propertv was bought in 1872 by the late M1 
Adamson, whose son now owns it. In his hands the 
has been. restored, and the additions  necessa 
make it accord with modern ideas of comilol 


Meanwhile Ge) 


stone, he inserted pa 


ownership was short 
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byrignt IN THE DRAWING-ROOM. Sa ae 





O14 


It marks the 
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England 
cable moulding of the staircase has a Goth 
shows little tendency to vield to the influences of the Renaissance 
There are 
building impulse occasioned by the revival of art and letters 
reached 
medieval 
classical 

support 

appearance in 
survive the early part of the Middle Ages 


appeared 
tiful 
courtesy and photographi 
gardens of Careston in spring attire 
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harmony with the old work. Of the exterior there is 
little to be said it is typical, but very plain MacGibbon 


lighting tone ‘It is said to 


nsions to architectural 


Ross write of it in a rather 


i considerable age, but has no pret 


[hat is altogether untrue of the interior Ihe stain 

with its cable mouided shaft, the handsome vauiting in 

dinin om, and the rich mantel-pieces throughout the 

hous ire thoroughly characteristic of the type of Scottish 
rk which was done between about 1570 and 1650 


lo English eyes, moreover, the work is of peculiar interest 
Scotland of a crude vet virile 
of carving which gave place to scholarly work in 


late persistence in 
more 








THI DINING-ROOM., 


the seventeenth century opened. The 


cheracter which 


aiter 


Soon 


indeed, critics ready to assert that, when the new 
cause a return to older 
traditions as to stimulate a curiosity for the new 
detail This is a doubtful theory, and unworthy of 
but it is given as one explanation of the very late 


Scotland of detail which in England did not 


Scotland, it did as much to 


the old formal design of the gardens has dis- 
to say that Careston can show no beau- 
Our last picture, which we owe to the 
skill of Mr. Adamson, shows the 


Although 
that is not 
garden ettects 


here is an interesting point about the neighbouring church. 


Careston was originally part of the parish of Brechin, but in 
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16041 became 
1 separate 
patish, Owing 
to the activi 
ties otf sit 


Aiexandet 


Carnevie. He 


built the 
church with 
its attractive 
lurd’s pew, 


and the resto 
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the next day 
the pheno- 
menal depth 
i | ovel two 
feet covered 
the ground, 
while drifts of 
very reat 
depth were 


formed in 
sheltered situa- 
This 
storm 


tions. 
heavy 
remained _ till 
Februarv 8th 
a full month 
but since 
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A BEDROOM 


FIREPLACE. 


rations which were essential in =g06 have n 
most carefully done. The parish remain 
smallest in Forfar, and the owner of Care: ton 
is its only heritor. L.. W 
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A SPELL OF HARD WEATHER. 


SOR 





the past month the hill country 


4 been in the winter. Aft 


grip ot 
prolonged spell of open weather, 


commenced to fall on January rith, and 
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then the weather has been inclined to be “fresh ’”’ in the glens, 
though above the 2,oo0o0ft. line the frost still holds. Coming as it 
did without the slightest warning, this protracted storm subjected 
- wild life to great hardships, and the deer sought the shelter of 
re fr woods, where thev have been fed almost dzily in the 
majority of the forests. The strong south-easterly gale which 
a ed for some time also did a great deal of damage along the 

line, and during the storm the shore birds were hard put to 
it to find sheltei The knot during this period were so tame that 
| eeded in stalking a flock of these birds on the rocks and 
»proaching to within a few feet; and even then these small 

seemed quite regardless cf my presence, although a 
ink which wes feeding 
them had taken wing in 
1 some time previously. 
turnstone was 2nother bird 
1 I discovered at an 
rv where, normally, it is 
ly absent, but it did not 
s] the same confidence as 

not, and had the greatest 
dd itv in making its way 

the shore-linc 2¢ainst 

t] ind. 

HE START OF THE 

SALMON-FISHING 

m February trith_ the 
\ ieenshire Dee opened its 
\ ; to anglers, and not for 
nber of vears has such 
all-round sport been ob- 


ti | during the opening 
d During the whole of the 
W r there has been no spell 


yf vere frost, and, with the 
\ blowing a good deal from 


, dward direction, a heavy 


ru f fish have entered the 
ri The best results appear 
to have been obtained in the 


neighbourhood | of 3Zanchory, 
where a lady had ten fish to 
her own rod on the 11th; but 
really capital sport was had 
from Culter, seven miles from 
the sea, up to Dinnet, nearly 
forty miles inland. Even on 
the highest reaches’ clean 

lmon were grassed—four on 
the Balmoral water and one on 
the Invercauld water at Brae- 
mar. This latter water has not 
vielded a salmon in February 
for quite a number of years, 
and so an exceptionally early 
season is promised. The fish 
were of excellent quality, and 
some we:e of good weight, over 
twenty pounds. While the 
ibsence of frost has taken the 
fish far into the river, it has 
had = disastrous effect on the 
net-fishing on the tid? l waters, 
where the results were ex- 
tremely poor. On cne_ bea 
where a number of fish are 
usually got in the nets, the first 
haul—taken just after mid- 
night on the roth—produced 


only one small salmon, and Copyright. THE GROUNDS 


the next dozen hauls failed 
to effect the capture of a single fish. A number of seals have had 
their quarters in the tidal reaches for some time—attracted, appar- 
ent by the large number of ascending salmon—and during the 
day one of their number was secured in the nets. 

SALMON AND CONDITIONS FOR RUNNING. 

These poor results in the tidal waters contrast very strongly 
wit! the early part of the net-fishing of 1912, which was exception- 
ally gocd. Both this year and last the early part of January 
was mild and open, but in 1912 we experienced extremely hard 
iros! during the latter days of January and almost up to the opening 
ay [the fishing, and this had the result of keeping back the salmon 
estuary There are, I think, two important factors which 
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determine whether or not the early spring salmon will take to the 
rivers. One is that the temperature of the river be not very appr 
ciably lower than that of the salt water, and the second is that th 
wind—if at all violent 7 from the land even if the river is 
running in capital trim, with a good stream and comparativels 
high temperature, fish are reluctant to enter if the sea at the bar i 


running high, and, | think, prefer to remain off the coast in deep 


water. Salmon run up the river extremely close to the bank 
even when the river is running on the low sick 
ON THE EAGLE AND BUZZARD. 
The sea or white-tailed cagle is at the present moment at the 
point of extinction, so far as the British Isles are concerned, so that 
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it is of interest to learn that a pure white specimen has been observed 
during the last few scasons in a certain maritime district of the North 
of Scotland The natives of the North of Scotland were in 
the habit of capturing the young of the sea-eagle in a highly 
ingenious manner. \ mass of cotton-wool was lowered to the evrie 
rhe eaglets, seeing the curious object approaching, very naturally 
concluded that some enemy was about to attack, and so turned ovet 
on their backs, striking upward with their talons. rheir 
claws soon became hopelessly entangled in the cotton-wool., 
and they were dragged, protesting, to the surface of the rock 
I was also informed the other day that a pure white specimen of 


the rough-legged buzzard had been seen SETON GORDON. 
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NEW & RARE 





ESCALLONIA LANGLEYENSIS 


hybrid evergreen shrub of much ek Flowers rosy 
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ind very 
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WISTARIA MULTIJUGA ALBA 


\ rance carmine abundant May be trained One of the loveliest of climbers. Can be + 
l ely against a wall, but is quite hardy near London Forms a widely spreading bush up to 8ft. or roft. high, on pergolas, arbours, or even on specially 
making slender growths several feet long in a season cage-like structures Verv hard 

SCALLONIA LANGLEYENSIS Raised in the Langley Japanese Wistaria, although a comparatively new-comet 
nurseries of Messrs. Veitch about 1803, by crossing spreading rapidly in gardens Like the typical purple-fl 
Escallonia philippiana with | punctata, this shrub form, it is one of those plants which no garden of any pret 

must be counted among the great successes achieved can afford to be without. Both are very hardy, quick 
by hybridisation in hardy trees and shrubs Although flower profusely and are not at all fastidious as to soil It re 


one of its parents (E. philippiana) is deciduous, the hybrid is ever- 


green It makes long, arching, graceful shoots during the summer, 


which in the following season push forth a short twig from every bud 


Each twig is packed with blossom, as seen in the illustration. The 


flowers are half an inch in diameter, and of a charmingly bright 
rosy carmine \t its gayest during June and July, it continues 
blossoming into the two following months I have only seen it 
injured by cold in quite a young state, and even then the plants 
broke freely into growth again from the bas« 

Wistaria multijuga.—One of the finest and most beauti- 
ful climbers ever introduced : the white warietyv of the 


they may be made to cover a large space, or, by pruning 


kept within strict limits—even to those of a small shru! 


the the whit 
the racemes there depicted being about two and a-half fe 


illustration gives some idea of beauty of 


They do not appear to become quite so long as those of the 
Wistaria 
\ convenient way of propagating both these W 


flowered multijuga, which occasionally approa 


in length 
is to get pieces of their roots about as thick as a slate pen 
2in. to 3in. long, and to graft on them pieces of stem of abo 
The 
enough to almost bury the root beneath the soil, and put in 


same thickness. united scion and stock are then potte: 





STUARTIA MALACHODENDRON 


One of the rarest and most beautiful of small flowering 4 Chilian shrub or 
trees. Needs a moist peaty soil with abundant decayed should be planted 
leaves. Flowers white, with a bunch of purple stamens 


EUCRYPHIA PINNATIFOLIA 


small tree introduced many years ago, but still rar It likes a peaty s 
among dwarfer shrubs which will shade the ground. Dislikes an open 
swept spot. Flowers white 
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HAMAMELIS MOLLIS. HELIANTHEMUM UMBELLATUM LEVUCOTHOE DAVISLAE 

newest and best of Witch Hazels, a native of A charming littl evergreen shrub from Southern \ dwarf sturdy evergreen, 2ft. or 3it, high 

ina. Flowers at Christmas; very fragrant Europe Like all its kind, it is a great lover of the from California. It belongs to the Heath 

ds a moist loamy soil of good depth. Flowers sun, and may be recommended for a dryish shelf family and likes similar conditions—a_ peaty 

golden yellow, sweetly scented. facing seuth in the rock garden. Flowers whit soil and permanently moist roots, 

he If this operation be done in March the young plants will loves a peaty soil and that it needs a sheltered position, It occurs 
m srowths several feet long during the first summer. wild in woods, and will be found, I believe, to succeed best in com 

Stuartia. Malachodendron.—This shrub is one of the most pany with smaller shrubs that shade the ground about its roots 
beautiful members of under conditions, im 
that wonderful flora fact, that suit the 

of 1 South-Eastern Kucryvphia now illu 

United States to trated 

ns which the attractive- Eucryphia pinnati 
R ness of our gardens folia. Although dis 
dd is so largely due. It covered as long ago 
by was first ¢rown in is 1845 1nd introduced 
ur this country by Mark in 1859, this beautiful 
Catesby, whom bib- Chilian shrub (some 


liophiles know as the times a small tree) is 
iuthor ota tine 
ft Natural History of 


a6 Carolina,”” and who 


lar trom common mn 
gardens Neal 
London it is perfectly 
tlowered it in his hardy, and J! have 
earden at Fulham in 





known it SUrVIVe 
1742 \t present it s2dee. of frost. Yet 
t] is one of the rarest it is evident that its 


of American shrubs. cultivation is not 


The largest example thoroughly unde. 
1. ENKIANTHUS CAMPANULATUS 1 . ' 
I know of (it is about stood, or we should 


eighteen feet hich) is A peat-loving shrub, bearing very graceful but not highly coloured flowers. Its leaves change to rich 


} see more ot it My 
in a garden at Stoke blood-red in autumn experience with it is 
Poges. The flowers that it needs, more 


expand in July and 
\ugust, and are 2hin. 


0 3lin. across, the 


than anything else, 
cool, moist conditions 
at the root. \t Kew 
five petals pure white, grown as an ordinary 
1 contrast with which 


the 


isolated lawn shrub 


cauty of the it has never lived long, 


stamens—which have owing, as I believe, 
pury filaments and to its imability to 
bluish anthers —is withstand the fierce 


most effectively spells of heat which 





bro ht out. Lam if often short, are not 
att d we do not infrequent mn the 
thoronghly under- Thames Valley rh. 
Stam’ the cultivation best success with it 
or t Stuartia: has been obtained 
eit that, or the by pl inting it in asso 
possi! lity that it is ciation with Eric 
natt ly short-lived mediterranea Phe 
mus held to ex- Heath keeps the 
plain is rarity. But FOTHERGILLA MAJOR. ground permanently 
that te Lost to cultivation for 100 years, but recently re-discove red and introduced. An ally of the Witch Hazels, shaded and : —_ ; 
. . r) : flowering in April. A bush up to 8ft. high. Likes a sandy loam with which some peat has been mixed end it is not greedy 


root, that it Flowers made up of white stamens. at the roots. At 
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planting-time a few barrow-loads of peat and leaf-soil should be 


put about the roots The plant from which the sprav now 


borne by a 


figured was cut 1s one of several raised from seed 


fine shrub in Miss Bretton’s garden at Sandhurst about fifteen 
vears ago The plants are now 6ft. or Sft. high, in perfect health 
ind flower annually as freely as is shown in the illustration I 
believe their success is due entirely to the shading of the ground 
by Heath rhe shrub is evergreen, its leaves being made up of 
three or five lustrous dark green leaflets The flowers are 2\4in 
across, @ conspicuous feature being the large bunch of stamens 
with vellow anthers Opening s they do when the flowerin 


season of trees and shrubs in general is waning, they make the shrub 


particularly attractive 
The Chinese Witch Hazel Hamame! mollis \ shrub 
which, in the Home Counties at any rate, flowers regularly about 


New Year's Day, lasts a month or six weeks in beauty, and has 


vracious perfume that is perceptible 3vds. or 1vds. away, is decided] 
one of which note should be made Such is the Chinese Witch 
Hazel Each flower has several thin, narrow, rich vellow petal 
half an inch or rather more long The flowers are without stalks 
ind produced in clusters, which explains the crowd of these petals 
een bunched together in the picture But no photograph con 
ever do justice to the beanty of the flower rhe leaves are the 
largest among Witch Hazels, being roundish and 3in. to sin. long, 
the lower surface covered with a soft down It is undoubted] 
the finest of Hamamelis—in flower as well 2s in foliage It wa 


first discovered by Maries in the Yanetze-kiang Valley in China 


about 1879, but it was twenty vears later before it began to spreid 


in cultivation. It is a deciduous shrub of spreading, rounded form 
with stiff, stout, zigzagged branchlets It can very readiiv be 
rafted on the Virginian Witch Hazel 

Helianthemum umbellatum. In gencral appearance _ this 
dainty little shrub more resembles a small-leaved Rosemary than 
the general run of Sun Roses It is a native of the Mediterranean 
region, and nearly two hundred vears have clapsed since it was first 
introduced, but it still remains quite a rare plant It grows about 
eighteen inches high and is evergreen, bearing a profuse succession 
of flowers in summer for several weeks The flowers are white 
with a patch of yellow at the base of each petal Like all the Sun 
Roses, they are of short duration, opening in the early morning 
and dropping before sunset, but they make a gay show for the time 
and are succeeded bv a similar crop next day It likes the sunniest 
possible position and a well-drained soil of moderate quality, and 
is easily increased by cuttings 


Leucothe Davisie.—In gardens, the genus Leucotha, one of 
the Heath family, is best known by L. Catesbati, a spreading ever 
green shrub which bears great quantities of white flowers, but on 
the lower side of the branches, so that they are largelv hidden from 
view by the leaves That species is found in mountainous regions 
on the eastern side of North America the one we illustrate is a 
native of Cclifornia As may be seen from the picture, its branches 
are sturdily erect and the flowers are shown to great advantage 
The racemes are 2in. to gin. long, the flowers nodding, pitches 
shaped, about a quarter of an inch long and white They open in 
June Che foliage is evergreen, very firm in texture and of a shining 
dark green, the largest leaves being 2 hin. long, rin. wide, and some- 
what heart-shaped Although found and introduced by William 
Lobb in 1853 (during the same journey that he introduced the 
Wellingtonia to Britain), it has never been common, and at the 
present time is quite rar It likes the same conditions as 
Rhodod ndrons 

Enkianthus campanulatus. \ flat, horizontally spreading 
system of branching, similar to that of the Cedar, is very character- 
istic of many trees and shrubs in Japan It is a type of growth 
much beloved of the Japanese artist, as one may see “on many a 
screen and fan."’ This Enkianthus, which was introduced from 
lapan in 1880, has this mode of branching, and is a shrub 4ft. to 
oft. high, sometimes more Its greatest charm in the garden is 
the rich crimson hue of its leaves in autumn. The bell-shaped 
flowers are elegantly disposed and of a pale creamy vellow veined 
nd tipped with red It belongs to the Ericacew, or Heath family, 
and like most of its allies enjoys a peaty soil, or, failing that, an 
open loam with plenty of leaf-soil added 

Fothergilla major.—As long ago as 1780 this beautiful shrub 
was first introduced into England It appears to have been entirely 
lost sight of by the end of the eighteenth century, both here and in 
the United States, and was not seen again until a few vears ago 
when it was re-discovered on the Alleghany Mountains of Virginia 
and brought once more under cultivation. !t is a deciduous shrub, 
ultim«tely 6ft. to 8ft. high, erect in its branching, but forming a 
shapely bush The leaves are roundish, jin. to 4in. long, dark 
rreen above and grevish white bencath At the time of 


s 


glossy 


flowering the twigs are leafless or only just bursting. The flowers 
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are very curious in having no petals, their beauty being diy 


to the densely clustered stamens, which are pinkish white with 


anthers and three-quarters of an inch long The brush-li] 
seen in the picture are composed of numerous flowers, but ar: 
than may frequently be seen They are sometimes cy] 
and 2in. long The shrub is very hardy, a good grower ay 


increased by cuttings It is difficult to account for its dj 
ince from gardens 100 years ago, for they were not then « 
rassed with riches in the way of hardy trees and shrubs as 


to-day W. |. Bi 


THE NAMES OF: 
BRITISH BUTTERFLI/§. 


HE butterflies which inhabit these islands, or ha 
observed as migrants and incorporated in ow 
list, were fortunate in the opportunity of their 
ing. When Linnzus set to work to reduce chaos 1 
in the world of Nature, the then known b 

and most of the moths were given first choice of the classical 
ary; and, as beauty should go beautifully, the majority 
fared well; while the mythology of the North provided a 
and welcome nomenclature for the Scandinavian species. | ' 
was succeeded by his pupil, Carl Thunberg, and we ow: 
for example, the charming names of Frigga and Freija 
priately a first butterfly of the spring—Embla and Dis 
winged and sombre ‘‘ Rinelets ’’) His energies as a colle 
world-famous, and in the recently published “ Correspon 
Sarah Spencer, Lady Lyttelton,” she tells us how just a hundr 
ago she and her husband, when at Upsala, “ went to | 
Thunberg’s—a very fine old fellow, indeed, he is His « 
Japanese curios very entertaining that of natural 
hundred miles beneath Bullock’s museum.” 

But long before Linnzus invented his bi-nomial clas 
our butterflies had English names, some of which they 1 
this day Unlike the usual classic synonyms they suggest i1 
character of colour, form or habit; while the “ family 
begin with the earliest days of the \urelians,’’ to whor 
them 

rhe Swallow-tails, the Whites, the Hairstreaks, the B 
the Heaths explain themselves, though it may be doubt 
the original author meant by the “ Fritillaries.”" The di 
is content to define them as species of butterflhes, with 
derivative signifying a dice-box to which a conceivable res¢ 
is suggested by the chequered black and brown wing-m 
But the word fritillary was already preoccupied by th 
snakes-heads of the Iffley water-meadows, the marshy tf 


West Middlesex and elsewhere ; and it is more probable 1 


author had in mind the quaint spotted appearance of t 
purple fritillaria. 

Coming to specific names, in France the Silver-washed | 
lary of our July woods is called the Tabac d’Espagne, and t! me 
was given it presumably by Father Engramelle, who also chi 
most of the butterflies known to him, when the bulk of the lig! 
vellow tobacco of the Americas was exported from the Spanis 
colonies. Spanish tobacco to-day is a much darker weed 1X 
mating in colour more nearly to the New Forest variety 
female Silver-washed, var. Valesina. But what is the sigi 
of the High Brown Fritillary Is the prefix descriptive 
tawny wings, or does it relate to the flight of the perfect 
strong and erratic, but hardly soaring. Adippe, as she is cli 
termed, goes in Germany by a name which faithfully reflect 


exquisite harmonies of the under side colouring, and woul iv 
delighted the soul of the framp Abroad.”” “ Marzveilchenpet 
muttervogel "’ is a decidedly satisfying ‘‘ mouthful of sy! s 


In the Midland woods, where we collected consule Planco, ot vis 
when Monkswood was open, and actions for trespass wi 
brought against those who sugared the wayside trees of Hunt 
shire, the Silver-washed and the High Brown were know! 
as Foxes—a name reserved by the Germans for the Small | s 
shell and the Large Tortoiseshell, also surnamed the He 
the Spring In the eighteenth century, says Wilkes, th« 
was designated in the North of Scotland the Devil’s or the 
butterfly, but unfortunately he does not give a reason 
singular misnomer. The Greasy Fritillary—nicknamed t 
Clout by the domestic-minded Moses Harris—had been 
somewhat awkwardly, by Petiver, the great-grandfather ot 
nomenclature, Dandridge’s middling black fritillary,” 
compliment to ‘ Mr. Dandridge, who had made acqu 
with it in Caen Wood, Hampstead, the happy hunting 
of the old Aurelians, one of whom figures on the frontis 
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Harris’ book in gold-laced coat, knee-breeches and three-cornered velvety wings, edged with dull ochre, have given Antiopa in 
‘ hat operating a bag net. Forty years later, in April, 1760 (old Germany the name of the Mourning Cloak. This same bordure 
its stvle), ““ I went to Neesden, near Wilsden,’’ says Harris, “* where when white (otherwise worn of its pristine freshness), is supposed 
{ was informed that they were in great plenty.’’ The last Middlesex to distinguish the prized British specimen from the foreign-born 
Greasv Fritillary was caught about twenty years ago not far from article ; but it is no more than the paleness of hibernation 

the very spot on the banks of the North Western Railway. The Che designation of the Comma explains itself. But it took a 
‘ oreasiness "’ is, however, somewhat fanciful, and can only apply century or more to discover that the comma on the dun-coloured 

to the under side of this otherwise bright and engaging Speedwell under-side of the jagged brown wings is actually a part of the pro 

butterfly of the German text-books. Every schoolboy bug-hunte1 tective scheme of the insect when at rest, the clear transparent 
knows how the much rarer Glanville Fritillary received its name marks representing the cracks in the withered leaf to which the 

The painters and engravers of the eighteenth century dedicated butterfly with folded wings approximates closely As might be 
their i/!ustrations and plates to royal and noble patrons, who were expected from the nature of their haunts, entirely rustic names 

expt d to finance them Wilkes did more, and in this buttertlyv have been bestowed upon most of the common field Satyrids 

n perpetu ited “ the ingenious Lady Glanville whose memory had like lhe Meadow Brown has borne its homely title for two centuries 
. to hove suffered for her curiosity,”’ since it required the authority the brighter Gate keeper has been known at different times as the 
of Sir Hans Sloane and Dr. Ray, when her will was proved, to Hedge Eye, the Small Meadow Brown, the Hedge Brown and the 

establish the sanity of the testatrix. That ‘‘ she chased and col- Large Heath, and its present patronymic has been transferred 
lecte| butterflies ’’ was regarded as evidence of an abnormal state from the Small Heath, commonest of summer buttertlies known to 
of mad. While the literary men of Wilkes’ day were hardly less Wilkes, the male as the Selvidged Heath Eve, the female as the 

scept cal of the insect-hunter, and an appeal for subscribers to his Golden Heath Eye. Then our Speckled Wood—Egeria of the spring 

fine llustrated book on ‘* Butterflies and Moths’’ drew from woods—was first the Enfield Eve ; its congener, The Wall, so named 

Shen one a contemptuous diatribe on virtuosos in general, and from its habit of settling on sun-baked walls and stones, was the 

Benj. nin Wilkes in particular as one who interested himself in London Eye of Petiver rhe gay little butterflies which we call 

Na tre’s vermin ” Skippers were once collectively the Hogs, the Spotless, the Streakt 

, O Wilks! what poet's loftiest lays Golden, the Streakt Cloudy and the Cloudy Hog, as shown in the 
Can match thy labours, and thy praise ? unicolorous plate of Ray's work, leaving considerable scope for 


Immortal sage! by Fate decreed speculation as to the several species intended to be figured. With 


fo guard the moth’s illustrious breed their stout, moth-like heads and bodies they have been denominated 
the Thick Heads in Germany. But the Black-and-White Skippers 


have fared somewhat better. Our Dingy Skipper, for exampl 


rill fluttering swarms on swarms aris« 
And all our wardrobes teem with flies 


fhe po-t’s natural history, in fact, is about on a par with his verses. is the Point d’Hongrie (black lace?) in France; our Grizzles 
7 To | ver the Glanville was the Dullidge (Dulwich) Fritillary Skipper, the Grisette ; while yet another Skipper nearly allied to 
rhe lication of the Queen of Spain Fritillary may or may it bears the curious name of Le Plain Chant—one of Engra 
not ve been intended as a compliment to the splendours of melle’s happiest efforts, the square white spots on the black back 
contenporary Royalty, though it may be said of her pearly under- ground of the wings reproducing not ineffectively the notes ot 
wings, with perfect truth, ‘“‘ that Solomon in all his glory was not monkish musical notation 
arrayed like one of these.” The Clouded Yellows, the Brimstone \s for the moths, a volume might be written on their popula 
and Orange Tiponce called the Wood Lady speak for them- nimes ; but it is a thousand pities that Haworth and the earlie 
; selve \broad the latter is almost invariably associated with the writers should have invented a nonsensical nomenclature in English 
: golds and ** roseate hues of early dawn.”’ In Denmark it is the side by side with the scientific—names which never have passed, an‘ 
\urorssommerfugle ; in France, the Aurore; and in the Midi, never could pass, into the language as those of the British butte 
a where another even more lovely Euchlée flies in the spring—the flies. The Tawny Shears, the Triple-barred Minor, the Ingrailed 
wings of the male sulphur vellow with brilliant vermilion tips Clay, the Lesser Spotted Pinion and the Confused may have con 
| there is a special Aurore de Provence, or even Glory of Provence veved a meaning to their respective inventors but they have 
[The Marbled White, generically unrelated to the Whites of the given the compilers of the Oxford Dictionary more difficulty to 





garden, with its black and white chequered wings, was formerly define and classify than the whole of the popular names of the 

the Marmoress or Marmoris. In France it is the Half-Mourner, buttertlies put together. OLIVER GREY. 
invented apparently by Petiver, and in Germany the Lady of the P.S.—You disdain italics, but I hope no one will mistake our old friend 
Chess Board, our brown-latticed Heath Fritillary in Germany Plancus for a butterfly. 


being the Draught Board. 


rhe title of the iridescent-winged Purple Emperor does not AGR/ICULTUR AL, NOTES. 


’ extend to the Continent. The Germans are content to salute his 
F majesty as the Lustre (Schiller) Butterfly; the French, with T is well known that the Earl of Denbigh inaugurated a most 
oo memories of warlike imperialism, dub him the Great Flashing complete set of sugar-beet-growing trials in the West of 
- Mars; but he has been the Emperor and Purple Highflyer of ou England during 1912, with the idea that if these were succes 
B oak woods from all time. Neither his cousin royal, the Whit ful a sugar-beet veast factory should be established at Bristol 
sin \dmiral, nor the Red Admiral, however, was given sea rank in rhe results obtained for the whole of the West of England 
me the first instance; for Admiral is apparently no more than an were an average of twelve and a-half tons of washed and topped 
- ibbreviated and compact version of Admirable ; and to watch either sugar-beet to the acre. The sugar percentage was cighteen per 
of them floating among the honeysuckles of the New Forest, or cent. and the purity ninety-two per cent; both are exceedingly 
supping the sweet juices of the summer asters, is to understand the good, and compare favourably with the best European practice 
= ppropriateness of the old original title. Sibylla or Camilla (there rhe whole objection to the scheme, from the growers’ standpoint 
a s war in the camp of the nomenclaturists) is perhaps even more was that of labour. If a sufficiently remunerative price was 
suggestive of the graceful movements of the White Admiral, and obtained, the farmers proved that they could grow sugar-beet of the 
ue weakens sympathy with the naturalist who, when too infirm for very best quality. but the yeast factory did not appear to attract 
oa field work, would have his chair drawn to some sunny, sheltered capitalists. To establish it some £50,000 was required, but offers 
_ glade where he might feast his eyes with the sight of Camilla not to subscribe £25,000 or £26,000 only were forthcoming, and in con 
= exactly skimming o’er the plain, but gliding, shadow-like, among sequence of this the yeast factory will not be established this year, 
ss the leaves of the forest. It has fared worse with the Painted Lady, and farmers have been informed that there will be no commercial 
- whose name implies the painful assistance of Art to Nature. The market for the sugar-beet they grow in 1913. 
2%; Punch witticism of the entomological curate who shocked his bishop IS PASTURE LAND A SOURCE OF DISEASE? 
7 by the sudden and unexpected chase of a fine Painted Lady was \ certain man of science has recently published an article in which 
inevitable under the circumstances. They deal less cruelly with he falls foul of permanent pasture as the most fruitful of all soures 
7 ur f wandering Vanessa across the water. In Denmark she is of diseas2, not only of stock, but also of the human race He attacks 
the Tvusel Butterfly; the French gallantly acclaim her as the the policy of laying down arable land to grass, which has been 
“a Beautiiual Lady ; the Germans, as once ourselves, as the Thistle Fly. followed so largely since depression set in, as being the cause of 
Then there is the Camberwell Beauty of the same family, evoking huge losses to the country at large from the productive and labou 
* “sions of a period in the history of Greater London when Camber- point of view, and also as adding enormously to the dangers to 
vell y not all bricks and mortar, and the willows were actually health. He goes further, and advocates the ploughing up of all 
sttippe. of their foliage by devastating caterpillars, which were not, pasture, good and bad, old and new, and depending on rotation 
; S hint. d by a late biographer of Robert Browning, the very larve grasses and clovers for taking the place of grass. 1 seldom quote, 
ot this are and solitary visitor to our shores; for already in the but in this case it seems necessary for a fair presentation of the arzu- 


eightec th century it was the Great Surprise. The biue-black, ment. He writes as follows: The constantly manured cow 
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pasture infects first the animals and then the whole human race more care in the management of old pastures. It is usual to spr 

in these islands rill the land is ploughed deep again, and proper, the droppings, either by hand or chain or bush harrows, one, 

or really arable, pastures put down, we must go on suffering tuber vear, but this operation should be more frequently repeat 

culosis, typhoid, measles, cancer, appendicitis, all forms of colds as to give the atmosphere a better chance in its work of purifi 

influenza, rheumatism, arthritis and cerebro-spinal meningitis Disinfectants such as salt and lime might also be more freq 
The cows are infected with tuberculosis, which is always all over ipplied, and these would be beneficial in other ways. On th 

the world, except in Japan, where the plough is always at work question of pasture versus arable, I hold that vital issues for 

a result of rich feeding The grourd itself, with the rank grass agriculture are at stake, and I would like to see every acri 

grown on it, infects them No animal or bird can be kept healthy that has been laid down or allowed to ‘‘ tumble down 

on a space fed over where their own manure droppings are continual during the last thirty vears brought once more under the 

The whole ground is an unhealthy surface and infects all wate It is a common delusion to suppose that the turning of | 

all milk With his views on the economical side as regards the from an agricultural to a pastoral country tends to iner 

increase of inferior pastures | entirely agree, and have always number of its livestock The verv reverse is the case 

looked upon it as the outcome of the loss of capital by farmers is proved by the annual statistics. Well-farmed arable 

rhere is doubtless also much to be said in favour of the plough as carry more stock than the same land under grass, in addi 

the promoter of health both for man and beast, as the virtues of the the saleable crops it will produce Farmers as a body kn 

fresh-turned soil as a deodoriser and disinfectant are well known very well, and their only object in so largely abandoning th« 

But to advocate the ploughing up of really good old pastures is has been their inability to keep it going for want of sufficient 

asking for something manifestly impracticable and, as I think One remedy for this deplorable state of things would see 

unnecessary Nature has other things besides the plough for smaller farms and the concentration of capital upon the: \ 

combating disease, and prominent among them are fresh air and shall never get the labourers “‘ back to the land ”’ by increa 
inshine, and these should have free play rhere is room for much area under grass A. T 


SOME EXTRAORDINARY FROGS. 





Hk only known American representative of the Disco- specimens of Rana namivei were badly slashed by s ve k 
slossida, a small and very natural family comprising holsti that were put into the same bag. One received a « 
the Palearctic genera Discoglossus, Bombinator and wound 45m.m. long, in addition to several minor injurik 0 
Alytes, was described by Dr. Stejneger in 1899 under can have only feelings of pity for any snake which might ce 
the name of Ascaphus truei The single specimen in swallowing one of these dagger-frogs.”’ 
had been obtained near Humptulips, Chahahis County, Washing Mr. Van Denburgh also mentions an unusual agg sa 
ton Territory, at an elevation of about two hundred and sixty- of glands above the insertion of the arm, probably also a ex 
five feet Three further specimens have now been procured character, and he suggests the possibility of the secr 
on Mount Rainier, Pierce County, also in Washington, at about these glands running down into the wounds made by thc spu 
six thousand feet altitude, and are described by Mr. John Van However interesting the character may be, it does not 
Denburgh \ll three appear to be adult males and are remark opinion, justify the establishment of a new genus \\ 
able for being provided with what looks like a tail, extending only to recall the presence in some species ot Leptodact\ 
back from 6m.m. to 8m.m. bevond the posterior surface of the the absence in others of similar spurs, clad with horny s 
thighs, the frog measuring only 4om.m. to 42m.m. from snout and to point out the presence in the male of a Hyla describy 
to vent rhe cloaca is continued from its usual position into as Cauphias guatemalensis of a rudimentary pollex termimath 
this tail-like structure, and ends in a large swollen orifice just in a very sharp spine at right angle to the inner digi | 
in front of and below the tip of the appendage. This structure, ventral aspect of a Leptodactylus pentadactylus, from So 
Mr. Van Denburgh says, suggests at first glance that the speci- America, is here represented to show the spines, c! 
mens were but recently transformed, but the ossification of the horny black sheaths, with which the breast and the im 
skeleton and the development of the testes show that they are of the male are armed during the breeding season. 
adult He adds that it is possible that this “ tail’’ may be The fact of bone being exposed without undergoing 
asexual organ. Observations on the mode of breeding are much is very remarkable, but it is not unparalleled in batra 
to be desired I allude to the claw-like distal phalanges of the frog Ga 
Babina is the name of a new genus established by teonvx and the ends of the ribs of the newts Moige (Plew 
Mr. Van Denburgh for a frog from the Loo Choo Islands, waltlii and Tvlototriton andersonii, the latter describe: 
Rana holsti, described by me in 1892 as an ally of R. temporaria. Rana holsti, from the Loo Choo Islands 
The definition of the genus is “‘ Like Rana, but with a large, Only a vear ago I described a large tree-trog {1 \ 
sheathed, bony spur on inner side of hand in the position of the Guinea, very closely related to Hvla ceerulea and H. infragtrenat 
metacarpal of pollex.’” The unique type specimen, which is which I called H. humeralis, from the circumstance t t 
here figured, is a female, and I described it as having a ver\ male is distinguished by the presence of a spine-like proces 
prominent knob (rudiment of pollex) on the inner side of the on the front side of the basal part of the shaft of the humerus 
first finger; but there is no sign of a spur, and I therefore This spine is curved, acutely pointed and directed outy 
conclude that the specimens examined by Mr. Van Denburgh are it mav be felt under the-skin on each side of the breast. 1 
males, although late  Prolesse 
he does not state Soettget 
their sex described a sn 
“ What at tree-irog If! 
first sight Costa Ri 
appears to be an (Hvla  prosobl 
innocent rudi pon in 
ment of thumb sword - s lia pe 
is in reality a bon. proces 
most formidablk coveres 
weapon thin sk 
Mounted upon present 
the inner side inner sick t 
of the carpus ts male's 
a long, curved Anothet es ‘ 
sharply pointed ARMED rREE-FROG Hyla armata ARMED FROG Le ptodacitvlus pe ntad«civius from , 
bone, which named 
seemingly is the first metacarpal It is about equal in H. armata, bears three large, black, horny, pluri -} 
length to the other metacarpals. This bony spur is com nuptial plates, one under the arm, two close together on t! 
pletely covered by the soft tissues about it. When, however side of the inner finger, as may be seen from t!x 
pressure is made upon the end of the ‘ thumb,’ this sheath of photograph, showing the frog enlarged ; the use of thes 
soft tissue slips back and leaves the bony weapon exposed is evidently for the male to clasp more securcly tli 
and ready for use. When one of these frogs is caught, it strives during the breeding operations ; but the way in which the it 
to grasp a finger between its two hands, and when it succeeds on the fingers are exactly opposed to that on the arm s sts 
the spurs are driven into the finger down to the bone. Several the possibility of their being also stridulating organs. 
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\ highly remarkable frog was discovered some  vears 
azo in South Cameroon by Mr. G. L. Bates, and described 
by me in Ig00 as lrichobatrachus robustus. One of the 
most striking characters, a feature unique among batrachians 
is the presence in some specimens of hair-like appendages 
n the sides of the body and thighs, whence the name 
‘hairy frog,” by which it is known. The type specimen, 
I then took to be a female, has since proved 
an immature male, and from other examples 


cybsequently described by Professor Kiikenthal and myself, 
‘+ appears that these hair-like productions are invariably 
abs t in females. Professor Kiikenthal thinks they are more 
developed during the nuptial period ; but the series of specimens 
preserved in the British Museum does not support his assumption. 
ll legree of development varies considerably in adult males, 


which were 
evidently cap 
tured during 
the breeding 
season, being 
quite short im 
some and ver\ 
long in others. 
Phe histologi- 
cal structure 
of these ap- 
pendages was 
first examined 
by Dr. Gadow 
Without vield- 
ing any results 
as to the ex 
planation — ot 
their function 
Protessor 
Kiikenthal 
has recentl, 
looked Into 
the matter 
with better- 
preserved 
material, and 
has reached 
the conclusion 
that these 
hair-like ap- 
pendages are 
highly de- 
veloped tu- 
100 CHOO FROG (Rana Holsti) bercles of the 
skin, that they 
contain conspicuous blood-vessels as well as nerves and nerve- 
terminations, and that therefore they must be regarded as 
sensory organs. The presence of glands suggests other functions 
inaddition, but no explanation is given of their object or function. 
\ suggestion is now offered by Professor Bashford Dean 
who, assuming with Kiikenthal that these “ hairs’’ are de- 
veloped on the male at spawning-time only, writes as follows 
‘One is led to correlate this with a habit of brooding not 
uncommon among amphibians generally. It is known, for 
example, that in various salamanders—Cryptobranchus, Amphi 
uma —in Ichthyophis, Alytes, in various Hylids and in Rhaco 
phorus reticulatus, the eggs when extruded are wrapped about o1 
ittached to the body, in each species in one sex only, usually the 
male. In the case of the present frog, therefore, it is but necessary 





LITERA 


MISS MARY CHOLMONDELEY. 
HER WORK AND PLACE. 

HE publication in CountTRY LIFE of the novel by Miss 
Cholmondeley, which was to have started in the first 
week of March, that is to say, the current number, has 
been for unavoidable reasons put off till March r5th. It 
has also undergone a change of name. It appears that 

anoter writer had already made use of ‘* Nevertheless,”’ and 
0 M ss Cholmondeley now calls her story Notwithstanding. 

he tale will be found to exhibit the genius of the author 
at h’ -h-water mark, and as its publication is a literary event of 
the {rst importance, it seems only natural to give some con- 
sider tion to her place as a writer. What are her characteristics ? 
The, are certainly not those of the novelists who may be 
(ese: bed as the actor-managers Of fiction, who, that is, 
pride themselves on having the last button of the last 
<aite’ described and ready on each of the dramatis persone. 
@ is more concerned with personality than persons. 
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to compare 
the condition 
with such a 
iorm as 
Alvtes, in 
which it is 
known that 
ege - strings 
are attached 
to the sides 
ot the body 
and the thighs 
this is not 
quite correct 
the eggs ol 
Alvtes are 
attached to 
the legs and 
tarsi only 
to obtain 
more than a 
suggestion as 
t» the fune- 
tion of these 
hair-like pro 





cesses. le 
that they were 
used for re- HAIRY FROG (Trichobatrachus vobustu 


taining the 

egg-strings in sucii a position that they could be readily trans 
ported, guarded, and probably oxygenated as well It will be 
recalled in this connection that the lungfish, Lepidosiren paradoxa, 
Which has also the brooding habit, develops on its ventral 
appendages hair-like processes which are suffused with capillaries 
and admirably adapted to bring oxygenated blood im_ clos 
contact with the mass of eggs. In this instance we can satel 
conclude that the hair-like processes function as an accessor, 
respiratory organ for the developing voung.”’ The large size o! 
the eggs of this curious frog, as | have ascertained, would scem 
to favour Professor Dean’s suggestion, but, on the other hand 
we have the fact that in some large males with nuptial horny 
asperities on the fingers, the “ hairs’ are very feeblv developed 
It is also noteworthy that, although a good many Tricho 
batrachus have by this time been collected, males carrving eggs 
have never been found. 

A propos of the Midwife Toad, Alytes obstetricans, to whic! 
Professor Dean alludes and of which a male carrving the eg 
was figured in Country Lire, August roth, 1912, page 204 
I would point out that I was able last summer to witness thi 
whole of the breeding operations, a sight which few zoologists 
have succeeded in witnessing and which had baffled my etlorts 
for the past thirty-five vears. In a note published recently by 
the Belgian Academy, I have given a detailed account of my\ 
observations, accompanied by figures showing the mannet 
in which the eggs are laid and how the male manages to attach 
them to his legs. I was even so fortunate as to witness two 
cases of males already laden with eggs adding on a second brood 
a fact which had been previously observed by Arthur de I'Isle, 
who gave the first correct description of the breeding habits 
of this interesting nocturnal batrachian. Considering — the 
ditheulty with which observers succeed in their endeavours to 
unravel the mysteries of the propagation of so common a species 
as Alytes is in some parts of Europe, it may vet be long befor 
we are instructed as to the breeding habits of the West African 
Trichobatrachus. G. A. BOULENGER. 


TURE. 


Her tale is best described as a bare arena where human 
passions and hopes and ambitions fight @ oufrance, habiliment 


and circumstance’ alike forgotten in’ the concentrated 
eagerness of the struggle. In other novels brilliantly-dressed 


figures play at fighting as knights did in the tournament 
when the decay of chivalry was far advanced ; in hers we fec! 
the poignancy and bitterness of such battles as Roman gladiators 
must have fought when they knew that if they failed the sand 
would drink their hearts’ blood. Nor does she preside ovet 
the contest as a moralist with a sermon ready for each occasion 
that may arise, or indeed contriving the incident in order t 
get in the discourse. For she knows that though “ there’ 
a divinity that shapes our ends, rough-hew them how we will,” 
the ultimate purpose is often so remote as to be invisible to 
the human eye, and much can be said for the printer of that 
edition of Shakespeare in which the stop was placed afte: 
rough instead of ends! The novelist who sits down and con 
trives a plot for the purpose of illustrating a moral may be 
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doing good, but is not painting from life. Miss Cholmondele, 
imagines her characters in their suitable environment and then 
lets them develop in their own way And this is Nature's 


way—the way of the sower of the seed. From the process come 
all things that make either for the joy of life or its bitterness. 
But what sympathetic understanding, what building power of 
imagination are required to understand and depict the result ! 
Your pedestrian man or woman is content with little or no 
explanation. ‘‘ He was lucky” or ‘‘ He had bad luck” ts 
the work-a-day formula that disposes of most cases. Your 
viseacre adds an “ I told you so,” as if happiness or the depri 
vation of it were ladled out in accord with a fixed scale of 
reward and punishment It is not so in life, or the idea ot 
fate never would have been evolved [he rain falls alike 
on the just and the unjust. As in a cricket match no man can 
pile up a Zor “1 score unless he receives the bowling, so in actual 
living two natures of the most exact similarity come out with 
altogether different results if one receives the sunshine of 
encouragement and favourable circumstances, while the other 
has to endure the bleak east wind of a barren moorland. 

So Miss Cholmondeley, recognising this, lets her characters 
act, and contents herself with playing the part of Greek chorus. 
Her stories are enthralling partly because of this, but still more 
because her genius instinctively lays hold of some immortal 
truth, the fruit of generations of human experience that has 
found expression in the best of the English language, and the 
phrase serves as the motif of her chant. Deliberately she 
chooses characters of a very ordinary type, often of the weak 
and unavailing description which is too common in actual 
experience They are cast into a sea of trouble which flows 
from their own temperament, and they think, speak and act 
only according to the motives that govern commonplace people 
in life. Petty acts of deceit, petty deficiencies in frankness, 
sordid or selfish little aims, ordinary, everyday virtues, how 
dull they can all be! But with what an interest does she invest 


them! To ask why is to pry into the inmost secret of this kind 
of literature. Is it her style? We examine its nature to see, 
but it is not extraordinary, save that it is very good in 
a manner that is not showy Just as there are among her 


people none of the perfect saints, martyrs, heroes and contessors, 
none of the colossal villains and arch-fiends that populate the 
evervday novel, so we find in her writing no extravagance of 
statement, no unnecessary adjectives, no ill-bred stress or 
emphasis. The sincerity of a plain diction illuminated now 
and again with a phrase that flashes light upon the infinite, a 
luumour that wells up gently like a smile only visible in the eye, 
where it stays but a moment in amusement, genial, ironical, 
at times bitter—these are her gifts of style. And they form a 
part, but only a small part, of the secret. Another attraction 
is the contagion of interest. When anyone develops an interest 
in one who has been ranked as a bore, we are tempted to revise 
our opinions ; but if two of the cleverest eves we know narrowly, 
closely and entertainingly observe the subject to the owner’s 
very obvious amusement, then the bore gets to be examined 
and is a bore no longer. Of course, there must be a skill exer- 
cised in dealing with a possibly dull subject. As one wearies 
of any company if one has too much of it, so the novelist must 
be like a clever hostess at whose table the guests are all interest 

ing to each other for the brief period in which they are in contact. 
Literary tact consists in large measure of judgment as to the time 
and circumstances in which personages appear on the stage. 

So much as to the philosophy behind, but only the few 
will try to penetrate lo the many there is enough in the 
caustic comment, the bitterly direct analysis, the epigrammatic 
wit and the largely tolerant humour with which the tale unwinds 
itself No other writer of the day is so concise, for indeed it is 
a day marked by the flatulent excess of its imaginings \s 


the author once wrote, “‘ The vicar was a conscientious man 
and the conscientious are seldom concise.” This well may 
be applied to the more serious novelist of to-day. They write 


too much conscientious detail and carve the furniture of daily 
life too elaborately. 

It is otherwise with Miss Cholmondeley. Here are the 
essentials, unnecessary details are discarded. Aware that 
humanity is born to endure as well as to enjoy, there is 
as much trouble as sunshine in her pages. Yet they, like 

water stilled at even,”’ reflect clearly the confused pageant 
of life, the clear blue ‘“‘ chastised by sabler tints of woe.” 


RELATING TO THE ALPS. 
Aipine Studies, by W. A. B. Coolidge With Sixteen Illustrations 


(Longman, Green.) 
rHIS book consists of twenty articles relating to the Alps, and written at various 
times during the past forty-two years. Most of them originally appeared in 
different periodicals, English, French, German and Italian They are roughly 
classified under three main heads, Climbing, History of the Alps, and Papers 


Relating to Swiss Mountains Below the Snow-line. Mr. Coolidge, as is well known, 
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is a unique knowledge of the history of the Alps, and the four 
vding are the most valuable in the book rhe History of the St 


Pass,” lr) Early Attempts on Monte Rosa from the Zermatt S 


pt 


I 


1854),”” The Name of Monte Rosa” and The Matterhorn and its XN 


all are perfect mines of information on the subjects dealt wit] I 
irticles on climbing are interesting because they deal largely wit 
of Alpine climbing Mr. Coolidge made his first visit to the Alps 
in 1870, and this part and the Cottian Alps were his favourite region 
many first ascents of peaks and passes, and is always most precise ir 
tion of the expedition He was among the first to visit Switzerland in t 
in the early seventies, he ascended both the Jungfrau and the W 
n January, accompanied by the guides, Christian Almer and 
\lmer, and in January, 18709, they ascended the Schreckhorn The |} 
in the section dealing with climbing is devoted toa life of his dog 
» in the late sixties and the earlv seventies made a most ren 
of “ grandes courses ” in tl Alps, in all a total of thirty-six p 


irka 


peaks If one is to believe tl author, Tschingel was a most ent 


mountaineer, and often was more human than canine in her behavi 
wcasion, being left on the glacier to guard a knapsack till the part 
from the summit, ** she refused to be cheated out of her top,” and aft 


lamentably,’ 


’ 


made her way up the rocks to the summit after the 
other occasions “ the clever * Hund’ often wept and howled wher 


opinion that we were in bad places!” The book as a whole is fu 


interesting matter, but one is rather wearied by the extremely accurat: 


in which the author presents all his information. When one is told t 


accompanied by his mother, his sister, and his mother’s sister 


aunt "*—and in another part of the book the Latin names of three | 


given: these were not found by himself, but bv a former climber or 


peak, and then there is a careful note to explain that the former clim|! 


to say that two out of the three plants were probably wronglv named 
time he took to put on his gaiters, have his breakfast, etc., is accurate! 


all these details hide the real value of the book. Most of the illustra 


excellent ; this is to be expected, for they are from photographs tak: 
of the finest of Alpine photographers, Signor Vittorio Sella and W, | 


OCCASIONAL VERSI 

Green Days and Blue Days, by Patrick R. Chalmers Maun 
SEVERAL of these poems are worthy of being placed in a n 
Elegantiarum.” That is very high praise, but if we apply the definit 
Mr. Locker-Lampson (and he ought to know) gave of occasional ver 
be seen that the requirements are answered. In his judgment, it 

short, graceful, refined and fanciful, not seldom distinguished by 
sentiment, and often playful. The tone should not be pitched high ; 
be terse and idiomatic, and rather in the conversational key; ther 
should be crisp and sparkling, and the rhyme frequent and never for 
the entire poem should be marked by tasteful moderation, high finis 
pleteness ; for, however trivial the subject-matter may be, indeed, 
proportion to its triviality, subordination to the rules of composition 
fection of execution, are of the utmost importance.” Now, if we rear 


Chalmers’ numbers and put the last first, it will be easy to select a f{ 


would give the first place to some little pieces on animals. Thus 
lerrier ™ 
She never was willing to learn as a pup 
To * die for her country " or carry your stick, 
And she always sat down when you bade her “ sit uy 
But she’s clever as sin, and she’s thunder-bolt quick 
And the heaviest badger’ll shirk her, 
Ihe biggest dog-fox bolt amain ; 
She’s a wasp for her weight, she’s a worker 
Is good little sister Jane ! 
rhe Little Foxes’ approach very near to this standard, and the 


i Fox-cub ” would almost get in * The Perennial Rabbit "’ is one of t 


Hushed is the hairy mammoths’ roar 
And gone the mastodon uncouth 
Down to decay with dinosaur, 
Aurochs, and fearsome sabre-tooth ; 
But you, small beast in hodden-grey, 
Survive, and will, I take for granted, 
Be here when I am dust, to play 
In moonlit covers still unplanted ! 
The pieces ~ My Woodcock,” “ Wild Geese,’ “ Ancestors’ and 
fishing poems are all very pleasant reading to a sportsman. In 
Chalmers attains to a very high level when he steers clear of sentiment or 
to force the poetic note too much. His gaiety and wit and humour ar 
of him, and they find expression in a very amusing and skilful versif 


THE PSYCHOLOGY OF GENIUS 


The Insanity of Genius, by J. F. Nisbet, with a Pretace b 
Hollander. (Stanley Paul.) 


rHE lucid and carefully thought out Preface which Dr. Hollandet 


supplies just the corrective needed by Mr. Nisbet’s book ; indeed, Dr. 1! 


proves that Genius is not a manifestation of insanity, and in that lhe 
the view of all sound modern physiologists. To attribute Genius to 
is but to shuffle out of the difficulty, as it merely introduces a new 

ind does nothing to elucidate the problem of the constitution of genius 
theless, Mr. Nisbet’s book is worth reading because it co-ordinates an 
amount of information about men of genius; that the author rode hi 
death and forced the facts to fit his theories was only to be expecte d 
it is only the very highest type of scientific mind that can look dispas 
upon facts in relation to theories, and the man who has this power is, ot! 
a deductive philosopher in the Baconian sense ; while Mr. Nisbet is but 
teur in Psychology obsessed by a theory, and therefore followed the 

methods of the Greeks which Bacon inveighed against in the ‘“* Novum Or 
three hundred years ago, and which still remain an idol to entrap t 


ad: 


la 
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jown the mistv bye-paths and formless voids of Psychology and its ancient 

in. Theology. Although it is based upon a conception that is funda 
ly wrong, the book is not to be classed with the claptrap of Lombroso ; 
y men of genius are neurotic is incontestable, but the publicity of the it 


u 
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HVes Hhahes Thanifest much that would pass unnoticed in ordinary individuals, 
and the immense wear and tear of their nervous systems, cons quent upon the 
intensity of ther work, shows that as a class they must be unusually sane and 
of sound constitution y would never be able to survive at all 


ON THE GREEN. 


By Horack Hutrcuinson 


THE FIRST INTER-UNIVERSITY MATCH. 


WAYS feel some lively compassion, doubtless rejected 
th no gratitude by those on whom it is_ bestowed, 
hen I read of the matches of the Universities against 

different clubs. When I was up at Oxford—so long 
o, unhappily, that it enables me to remember the 


fir. Inter-University match that ever was played—we had no 
pt inarv canters against the clubs. For one thing, there 
we few clubs to canter against. We of Oxford might, | 
suy cose (I did it myself once or twice), have journeyed to Crook- 
hi near Newbury, where was a really good inland course, 
an ive a round in the day, and get back again ; but I never 
he: of anyone except myself doing it. For the rest, extra- 


or iry though it must seem, our most accessible, or least 
ina’ essible, course was Wimbledon. It was there that we 
ple « the first, and also the second, Inter-University match, 
an is just because of my vivid recollection of the discomforts 
al adequacy of those two matches that | insult with my pity 
the present undergraduates journeying to play the various 
cl I do not pity them at all in respect of the Oxford and 
Caibridge match itself. That is plaved comfortably and 
adequately now, and perhaps it only shows that there must 
be ome lurking grain of truth in that atrocious calumny which 
the Philistine throws at the sacred heads of our great Uni- 
versities—that they are “ back numbers,” and out of date 
that neither dons nor undergraduates of my day saw golf in 
sucli true perspective as even to entertain the possibility of 
the idea that the teams should stay away for a night, in order 
to prepare and be in fettle for it. Even as the teams go to their 
trial matches now, so we (but we went a great deal further 
and trains travelled more slowly, and the screech and smell of 
the petrol-driven car did not fill the land) rose at an unusual 
hour in the early morning, caught a dawdling train to London, 
made our difficult way across it, and so at long length achieved 
the approach to the Royal Wimbledon Club-house. There 
we met our Cambridge foes, looking and feeling as miserably 
travel-worn as ourselves, and in these conditions (though not, 
it is to be gratefully admitted, till we had been regaled heavily 
and heartily at luncheon by the Royal Wimbledon Club) we 
went forth to put our respective merits, or what remained of 
them, to the test. It only shows how far it all has receded 
into the mists of the past that, having written the above, I 
am now sure that it was the London Scottish, not the Royal 
Wimbledon, which was even non-existent, that gave us so 
generously of their hospitality. We started, I am sure, from 
the Putney end of the Common. After the match we had to 
travel, yet more miserably, home again, for there were indefinite, 
though enormous, pains and penalties in prospect if we did not 
get back into college that same night—and before the gates 
were finally closed. 

\fter such a bad stroke as my memory played me just 
above, I hardly dare to trust to it again ; but I am almost sure 
that in that first encounter I played against a Mr. Paterson, 
for Cambridge, and was most disreputably beaten by him 
alter standing some three holes up, or five holes up, and eight 
to play. At all events, I have a haunting idea that he won all 
the last eight holes. Mr. Henderson of Wadham, in an account 
he lately contributed to the Oxford Magazine about the 
bevinnings of golf at the University, hints at some dark 
story of my losing my clubs on the way up and having 
to borrow a scratch pack. I believe some untoward inci- 
dent of the kind did occur, but I am a little hazy about it. 
I\\-re was one entertaining feature, at all events, of that en- 
Counter: Mr. “ Andy” Stuart, playing for us, as nearly as 
po--ible got beaten by Mr. Linskill, who played for Cambridge, 
an was really a great leader and inspirer of Cambridge golf. 
[ive always regarded Mr. Linskill as one of the very finest 
pers in the world; but as an all-round golfer I do not think 
he vill at all mind my saying that he was not in the same street 
wi 1 Mr. Stuart. At the time when I was playing about my 
be and hardest, I always used to look on Mr. Stuart as the 
Sti igest of the amateurs, after Mr. Ball and Mr. Laidlay— 
ev.) ahead of Mr. Leslie Balfour (now Balfour-Melville). So 
Linskill had beaten him, it would have seemed to all 


— 


ND BERNARD Darwin. 


St. Andrews cs something very like a tragedy \s it was, he 
just saved the situation from tragedy by running down a long 
putt to halve the match, if I remember right, at the last hole 
and thus made it al! into a piece of excellent comedy. 

We had another Mr. Paterson in that match —on our side 
This was Mr. ** Archie ” Paterson, who rowed in the boat, was 
actually president of the boat club, and has since held positions 
of such dignity in the golfing world as that of captain of the 
Honourable Company of Edinburgh Golfers. He was one ot 
a wondertul company of athletes who were coming up to Oxford 
from Loretto just about that date. They all played football 
for the University. Some of them rowed too. Some, such as 
Mr. James Walker, plaved cricket, and all had learnt a little 
golf, although it was said that Mr. Almond, the great head 
master of Loretto in those days, did not much encourage the 
boys to play golf. Mr. Laidlay was one of those who dispensed 
with that encouragement and worked out his own justification 
One of those from Loretto who plaved golf for us, as well as 
football, was Mr. A. O. Mackenzie, though I think this was the 
second vear, not the first. Then there was Mr., now Sit 
Ludovic Grant, who was captain of the Royal and Ancient 
Club last vear. 

The second year of the match my own opponent was Mi 
Welch, and I rather think I beat him ; but, vet again, we had 
to undergo all the long-drawn-out misery of travel which 
must make the result of any golf match played immediately 
after it very much an affair of chance. I regret that I have 
never met Mr. Welch since, but have often heard of him, especi 
ally as playing round Macrihanish with a mathematical 
precision. 

All things must have a beginning, and most things, even 
those of such real interest as the Inter-University match of 
to-day, begin in a small way. It was so with these matches. 
I think that we played only five a side, and I know that we 
plaved under conditions, as I have described them, which made 
it impossible that they should be anything like tests of the 
relative golfing strength of the teams and their members. But 
they are pleasant to look back on, although the toil of arriving 
at the arena was far too heavy to balance the pleasure of the 
games. Golf in the South was generally far to seek in thos« 
days, but it was just that eager far-seeking which has 
led to its ubiquitous presence at everybody's doorstep 
now. H. G. H. 


FROM THE SOUTH OF FRANCE. 
GOLF in the Riviera, which I have lately been endeavouring to play, i 
certainly a very different kind of pursuit to the game that is being plaved at 
ihe same time in England. The ground is as hard as a rock; the ball run 
prodigious distances; pitching is often madness, and running-up the most 
gingerly and deticate affair possible One must make certain allowances for 
the courses, because no putting greens can be ot the very best in a climate where 
there is constant blazing sunshine and very little rain As a rule, moreover, the 
grass will not grow very well, save on places that are flatter than is quite con 
sistent with interest he beauty of the surroundings and the heavenly warmth 
of the sunshine cause one to be very ready to make the allowances in question 
and to enjoy the golf, more especially foursomes, enormously I will begin 
with Costebelle and Hyéres, two courses that are quite close together and 
possess two entirely separate sets of votaries, who talk of the other's course 


rather as if it was an unknown country a hundred miles away 


AT HYERES. 


Both have, needless to say, the most enchanting of views, and Hyéres, 
in addition, has some wonderfully beautiful trees. From a sternly golfing point 
ot view I venture to say Costebelle is the better course + it is a course that 
demands some very good and accurate shots with every kind of club, and ha 
quite a sufficiency of length. From the point of view of amusement and charm 
both are delightful, and T make no more odious comparisons. On both course 
are many competitions of all sorts and kinds, and on the day I was at Hvéres 
everybody—and there are very many bodies—was trying to see what scor 
he could do with two clubs. It was very amusing to observe the different club 
that were chosen by different people. The most prudent choice seemed to be 
that of a cleck and a mashie, for the course is short, and there is no vast need 
for length. Many, however, took wooden clubs, and I observed one gentleman, 
armed with a driver and an iron, who putted with his driver with great success 
There were two 74’s—net, not gross—and a 75, scores that would be good 
enough in muddy England with whole sackfuls of clubs 


[THESE NOTES ARE CONTINUED ON PAGE 36*, 
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THE 


ROM the davs of King Henry 
Nav\ 


Vill 


first came into existence 


when the British 
till the early part of 
the nineteenth century —three hundred odd years 
there were no great changes in construction or rig 
of our ships of war and commerce. In the sixteenth 
century, as in the nineteenth, three masts were employed, each 
bearing three sails—the topgallant, topsail and course, and till 
early Victorian times this system held good. Small changes 
were made—the poop was raised and the forecastle lowered, 
ind vice versa, the vards were canted or set square but, generally 
speaking, the ship of 1530 was not so very unlike the ship of 
1830. Compare, however, the ship of with the 
of the present day, and we realise what a vast change has 
been effected by the discovery of steam as a motive power. 
[he difference between the Great Harry of Tudor times and 
the Victory, which was still a first-class ship in George IV.’s 


1530 vessel 


days, was not very noticeable ; but put the Victory beside our 
latest Dreadnought, the Monarch, and we see how completely 
— 
Gtbson < Son \ 


steam has altered the construction of ships in the short space 
of eighty odd vears. Eighty vears ago 
sidered a big tonnage for a ship ; 
some sixteen times as large. 


1,500 tons was con- 
now our Dreadnoughts are 
At the beginning of the last century 
the East Indiamen, which were the finest cargo and passenger 
ships afloat, seldom exceeded 1,500 tons, while the ill-fated 
ritanic, which foundered in the Atlantic last spring, was of 
some 46,000 tons burthen. Steam has effectually ousted sail, 
and every year sees the gradual disappearance of sailing-ships 
and a vast increase in steamers 

The commonest types of sailing-ship to-day are the full- 
rigged ship, the barque and the four-masted barque. The 
full-rigged ship is a three-masted vessel with square sails on 
each mast, the lowest being designated the course, above which 
are, in the following order, the lower topsail, upper topsail, 
lower topgallant sail, upper topgallant sail, royal and, in some 
cases, skysail. Some twenty or thirty vears ago there were a 
few American craft in existence which sported moon-rakers 
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and star-scrapers above the skysail, but they Savoured | 
freaks than utility canvas. The barque, perhaps the com 
variety of sailing-ship afloat, has two masts squar 
and the third, the mizzen mast 


main and mizzen, and a spanker and gaff topsail on thy 
Between the masts are set the staysails, usually thy 
royal, the topgallant and topmast staysails, according ¢ 
portion of the mast they are attached, while forward 
jibs, which are set on the bowsprit. 

This, roughly speaking, its the rig of the sailing 
to-day, and it is indeed a relic of the past, as it differs very 
from that of a hundred and fifty vears ago. such ch 
have taken place being necessitated by the fewer hand: 
on vessels at the present time. In the old days ship 
a single topsail and a single topgallant sail; but as th 
bulky and unwieldy stretches of canvas to handle ; 
weather, they have been divided into two separate s 


BARQUE. Copys 


the upper and lower topsail and the upper and !o\ 


gallant sail. Also in fine weather studding or stuns 
used, which were small strips of canvas set on boon 
out at the ends of the vards; but stunsails have been 
discarded, as they entailed a vast amount of work an 
the vessel very slightly. 

Till quite recently the wool trade from Aust 
practically in the hands of sailing-ships, and every !) 
and January some thirty or forty magnificent cli 
Sydney and Melbourne laden to the hatches with t 
merino, but this year it is doubtful if more than on 
ship will leave the Antipodes with wool. 

It is only a matter of some thirty vears ago tha 
trade was served by sailing-ships only, and a larg 
of magnificent craft built specially for speed were c 
for this service. There was great competition to b 
to arrive in London with the first cargo of the season 
are old salts still in existence who can tell of the wild 1 
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fitted with fore and aft 
while the four-masted barque carries square sails on tly 
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m China, when daring skippers, tempted by rich bonuses, 
fro we 


design is a last despairing etfort to compete against the 
“ cracked on” on the wings of a gale with every stitch of canvas 
cre 


undeniable superiority of steam over sail, and sooner or 
later the Americans will have to admit defeat 


eo to the hatches with 
precious tea, and the first to 
arrive In London's river could 
command wonderful prices 
for their cargo. When every 
». from the master down- 
wards, stood to benefit sub- 
stantially if their craft won 
the race, it can easily be 
understood that some appal- 
li inces were taken, and 


me 


pe dismasted tea-clipper 
rolle Iplessly in the heavy 
seas the Cape, the result 
if nging on” too long 
in t eeth of a rising gale 

re are but few of the 
orig tea-clippers left now, 
but casionally one may 
rect - in some battered 
ld <. flving the Swedish 
er N. vegian flag, the clean 
lines a one-time ocean 
flier aristocrat of the seas 
lab x with straining 
timl and loaded* deep 
witl jlebeian cargo ot coal 
r | er, her once snowy 
deck ared and_ stained, 
1e1 nvas brown and 
pate her rails of fine teak- 
wood -ent and battered, but, 
desp her squalor and 
veners air of dejection, still 
how signs of her one-time 
great 5 


\ith the wind in the 
right quarter, a present-day 
sailing-ship can show a clean 
pair heels to the average 
cargo steamer, and with her 
great press of canvas steady- 
ing her in- the water is, 
incidentally, a far more com- 
jortable craft to be aboard. 
\ full-rigged ship with half a 
gale on her port or starboard 
quarter and with every sail 
set, except the royals, will 
urge easily through the water 
it from eleven to fourteen 
knots, while a deeply laden 
cargo steamer, labouring in 
the heavy seas, will have to 
content herself with a humble 
nine or ten. Untortunately, 
however, half-gales in the 
right direction are the ex- 
ception rather than the rule, 
and a sailing-ship during a 
long voyage will experience 
weeks of dead calm, con- 
trary winds and light breezes, 
so that, on an average, steam 
can accomplish a trip in 
half the time taken by sail. 

I \mericans, who, like 
the Norwegians, Swedes and 
Danes ave till quite recently 


pinned their faith to sailing- 
ships re the inventors of 
the many-masted 
schor which one occa- 
siona| ees in English 


Phese vessels are of 


consi tonnage, with 

the | {| a yacht, and the 

masts ir, five and even 

= igged throughout ; 

With of as j 

peed } . {{ sails. It is Gibson & Son “AN ARISTOCRAT OF THE SEAS.” Copyright 
rem that they 

are ex nally speedy and easy te handle, and owing to their The small brigantines and topsail schooners will no doubt 

lorea tig are able to sail within three points of the wind, continue to trade about our coasts for an indefinite period 


| with the six points of a square-rigged ship. 


Perhaps h ilf-a-dozen vessels left China on the same day, 


This 








for the time is not ripe for their exit, and steam is at present too 
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costly to take their place; but the knell of the big clipper has 
sounded Ihe time is close at hand when the last of these 
glorious vessels will come into harbour for good, and no more 
will be seen the glorious sight of a large sailing-ship, the wind 


CORRESP 


THE LATE LORD BURTON’S TWENTY-POINTER 
fo tHe Eprror o1 Country Lirt 
Siu I ive been very much interested in the discussion going on in vour 
olumns under the above heading, and having held the position of head-stalker 


it Glenquoich during the greater part of the late Lord Burton’s time there 


I would like to make a few remarks It is quite true that there were English 
tags in the park at Glenquoich, which were let out for a month among the hirds 
but they always returned to the park and were kept there till next rutting season 
Now let me add that all those English park stags, with the exception of two 
were killed in the park Some of these had to be killed owing to want of teeth 
and old age and others because they became dangerous Of the other two 


tags, one was shot about a mile east of the deer park, and the other about two 


mile west of the park While out among the hinds, not one of those stags 
vas ever seen nearer Kinlochquoich than two miles, and never in Kingie Forest 
and Corry-na-Gaul, where the twenty pointer was shot, ts a long wav from 
Kinlochquoich, so that if there was any English blood (which is not likely 
in the twenty-pointer, it must have been through the Scotch hinds Further. 


t me say that we never had a twenty-pointer in the park at Glenquoich, the 
biggest head being one of fourteen points, which was shot in the park About a 
ear previous to the twenty-pointer being killed, one of the Knovdart fencers 
told me that he had seen a stag in Corry-na-Cheach which carried a wonderful 
read, but he could not say how many points it had, so it is most likelv it was the 


twenty-pointer he had seen JAMES HENDERSON 


SUSSEX WAGGON-TEAM WITH BELLS 
To tue Eprror OF Country Luirt 
Sir,—It is rare nowadays that one sees a team of horses with the bells or \ 


few of the older waggoners still, however, pride themselves on their bells, and 
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humming in her rigging and in her bellving canvas, surging nort 
wards on the wings of the South-East Trades, and no mor 
be heard the musical chanty of the old-time salt as he walks rom 
the windlass. SCUDAMORE JARVIS 


ONDENCE. 


leather flaps 
or ** housings ”’ 
likewise fringed 
with red 
worste d ) te 
protect the 
withers The 
waggo.. Tt and his 
mate are arrayed 
in clean ** round 
both of 
age, that 


frocks,” 
SoOTTIC 


worn by the 





waggoner having 
been made tor a 


bridegroom . 
to wear at his a 
wedding about 

forty years ago \ WAGGONER’S RING.” 

\ separate 


‘ring”’ from a set in the Hastings Museum is seen in the second illust: 
W. Ruskin BuTTEeRFIELD 


YOUNG CHILDREN GOING LONG DISTANCES TO SCHO«¢ 
To tHe Eprror or “ Country Lir1 
Sir,—Unless country children have, like many of their elders, partial, 
walking powers, there cannot be much in the way of hardship to wa 
weathers two or three miles out and the same home again It was 1 
| 


luc to do this twice a dav between the vears of four and six, with a 





THE TEAM WITH 


have resisted tempting offers to purchase them The improvements made 
mn country roads during the last century have rendered the bells obsolete, 
ind now they are only used to celebrate some special local event Formerly, 
many reads were so narrow that two teams approaching in opposite 
directions could not pass each other excepting at certain intervals where 
the roads were made wider to overcome the difficulty of passage 
rhe purpose of the bells was to give warning, so that the waggoner 
who was the nearer to one of the widened parts could stop his team 
there and draw aside Even when the need for bells had passed away, th« 
custom of using them lingered, and teamsters usually put them on their horses 
when they drove into the market towns But, like so many other folk-customs, 


it gradually declined as the older generation of waggoners died or got too old 


for work \ set comprises four “ rings,’’ one for each horse three of the rings 
bave four bells, while the remaining ring has three of somewhat larger size 
The bells are hung from a wooden support, and in most cases a 
long fringe of red worsted hangs down all round Some sets have a 
leather canopy with a short fringe; in others, again, the fringe is absent, 
and the leather is scalloped or toothed along the lower edge The 
juality of the meta is always good, giving a pleasing tone which 
ean be heard at a considerable distance in ordinary weather The 


photograph of the team reproduced was taken at East Guldeford in 
Romney Marsh on February trth last, close to the curious little church 
{It will be observed that. besides the bells the horses wear large 


THEIR BELLS. 


of other village children of the like ag Nor were the whole of the var 
shod Yet none of us took any harm, and, in fact, enjoved the davs throt 
Most of us took pasties for our dinners, and on reaching home at night w 
ready for the tea awaiting us.—T. R 


WILD ANEMONES IN FEBRUARY 
To tHe Eptror or “ Country Lire.) 
Sir,—It might interest you to hear that in a sheltered corner of a spin 
Keston we to-day (February 23rd) found over a dozen fully open wood an 
As far as our experience goes, this is over a month before the usual ti 
specimen is enclosed S. W. Litre 


The specimen is in full bloom, and is most interesting Ep 


PROFITS OF FARMING 
To THE Epiror or “ Country Luirt 
Sir,—The article upon the above subject in Country Lirr of Februa 
is one which should interest your readers, and is upon a topic too often ne 
by writers upon agricultural subjects As the writer of your artick 
says, no kind of produce can be depended upon to maintain a dead | 
value from year to year; but that, surely, is a reason for giving pror 
to the variations that do occur, so that comparisons of methods of ct 
can be made. The following figures bearing upon the gross returas of 
which the writer of your article puts down at £8 per acre, may therefor 
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dealing as they do with different varieties of that cereal as well as with 


interest, 7 
ns of so varied a character as those of the past few vears : 
seasons 
1907 1909 I9gI0O 
Yield Total Yield Total Yield Total 
per value of per value of per ralue of 
Acre grain Acre. grain Acre. grain 
bus. and straw bus and straw bus and straw 
Variety (631.) per acre. (6304.) per acre (631b.) per aere 
£ ce ad £ 8 d £ s d 
Browick Grey Chaff 52 16 5 6... 50 4 411 54 141 I 
Square Head .. -- 48315 4 3 .-- 48 1312 0... 52 13 711 
Standard Red -> 49 TH 1D © .. ‘ oo # 2 5 OC 
Fif : : -» 293759 10 7 37 10 15 II 45 Ir g 8 
French Wheats .- = -- 384 10 17 6 39 10 2 2 
IgI! IgI2 
3 Average. Average 
Yiew Total Yield Total Yield Total 
per value of per value or of value of 
Acre. grain Acre. gain Grain grain 
bus and straw hus. and strau bus. and strau 
Variety (631b.) per acre (631b.) per acre. (63/b.) per aere 
£ s. a £ as. ad £ s. ad 
B ick Grey Chaff .. 553 16 115 .. 42 12 7 8 .. 53 14 12 3 
Ss re Head .. -- 544815 16 2. 32 9 © 828 «« 47 1320 © 
St. dard Red +» $015 2 9 
20 os 354 10 15 TO .. 25 8S o rh... 344 10 2 § 
Fr ich Wheats . 43 115 7 .. 29 816 4.. 37$ 10 8 7 
Xo mpt is made to deduce profits, as so many considerations enter into the 
ect ry calculations. The old saying, * Figures can be made to show anv- 
thin is certainly very true in farming calculations, where one ¢ rop is dependent 
ip other, and both probably affected by the stock and system of manage- 
nent Farmers are realising the fact that there are financial improvements 
to t iade by changing their systems and by introducing newer varieties of 


rops ‘han those which custom has established in their own time, or very 
frequ tly in the time of their ancestors. The publication of figures must hav: 
the ired effect of calling attention to the 
matt and if in the future more articles 
upon the subject appeared in your journal, 
you vould be adding materially to the benefit 


ff your agricultural readers.—P. HEpwortTH 
Fot s, Harper Adams Agricultural College, 
Ne t. Salop 


MOTHERING SUNDAY. 
rHe Eprror or *‘ Country Lirt 
Sir.In this decadent age of revolting sons 
and daughters it is pleasant to revert to the 
pret iid customs of Mothering Sunday. This 
jalls on the fourth Sunday in Lent, and in the 
West of England, especially, the apprentices 
und maid-servants got leave on that day to 
»yhome and take cakes and trinkets to their 
parents. The mothers naturally prepared a 
feast for their attentive offspring, and some 
families went to the village inn and ate frumenty 
or firmety) together Sir Kenelm Digby in 
is “ Closet” gives a recipe for this quaint old 
dis Take half or a quarter of a bushel of 
good Bran of best wheat (which containeth 
the purest flower of it, though little, and is 
used to make starch), and in a great woodden 
bowl or pail, let it soak with water for three or 
four days Then strain out the milky water 
from it and boil it up to a gelly or like starch, 
which you may season with Sugar and Rose 
or Orange-flower water, and let it stand till it 
be cold and gellied. Then eat it with white or 
Rhenish wine, or Cream, or Milk, or Ale.””) A : 
Somersetshire recipe, on the other hand, directs HOODED 
the boiling of one quart of wheat with two 
quarts of milk until it forms a jelly, and then 
adding four ounces of currants, the volks of 
three eggs, nutmeg and _ spice. \ glass 
of brandy is recommended, for evidently this 
sort of wheaten gruel seems to require a little 
eleoholic “* stiffening.”” After eating frumenty 
at the village inn the family went home, and in 
the evening partook of Simnel cak*s and wine 
Here is a recipe for Simnel cake: “ Beat a 
quarter of a pound of butter until it creams ; 
add first the whites and then the yolks (both 
well beaten) of four eggs to the butter Take 
four ounces of white sugar, a little salt, ome 
pound of currants, a quarter of a pound of 
candied peel, the same quantity of citron (all 
peel to be finely chopped), nutmeg, cinnamon 
ind allspice, and half a pound of ground 
aln is, four lumps of sugar rubbed on the 
peel of four oranges, and then ground to 


t powder. Mix well, add a glass of brandy, 
ini beat up for twenty minutes. Make a 
pas of flour and saffron water, roll out 
1 irter of an inch thick, line a_ basin 
firs ith a cloth wrung out of hot water, 
the with the paste Put in the cake 
MIX , fold the paste over, tie up the 
lot! remove it from the basin, plunge 
in aan of boiling water and boil tor two 
Our Take off the cloth, put the cake 
n baking sheet, brush with egg, and 
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bake in a slow oven until the crust is hard and of a fine brown colo 
Many of these cakes are very richly and variously ornamented Phev are 
as will be seen from the foregoing recipe, decidedly solid and gloriously 
indigestible Most home-made ones are heavy Some Simnels are so hard 
that one good man boiled his, and a worthy lady indignantly put hers down 
to be used as a footstool Evidently the cake commemorated in the charmin 
und oft-quoted lines of Herrick was not of this nature rhe Morning Lesson o1 
Mothering Sunday consists of the story of Joseph feeaing his brethren 
and the Gospel narrates the feeding of the five thousand. So it is a feeding Sunday 
and dates back to old Roman days when they commemorated the Mother of the 
Gods on March 15th and for seven days afterwards FP. A, DouGLas 


CHEETAH-HUNTING IN INDIA 
fo tue Eprrer or “ Country Lit 
SIR rhese pictures represent the different phases of a cheetah hunt in Kathi: 
war, India. This hunting is veritably a sport of princes! Cheetah are hunting 
leopards, trained to chase and kill blackbuck he cheetah is hooded, and hi 
charpoy (bed) placed on an ordinary bullock-cart, which is driven towards the 
herd of deer The deer are so accustomed to seeing the cultivators’ bullock 
carts that they pay little attention to them rhe driver circles about until hx 
considers he is close enough, when the cheetah is unhooded and loosed, and springs 
from the cart with a cat-like movement and stalks the buck, taking cover where 
he can, though usually there is not much on the open plain, so he cleverly con 
trives to keep behind the buck. When the deer eventually scent danger, the 
go off at full speed, the cheetah in hot pursuit Anyone who knows the pace of 
hunted buck in India will appreciate the incredible speed of the pursuing cheetal 


when he picks out his buck in the herd, overhauls and kills within about a quartet 


of a mile When not hunting, cheetah are taught to come to their food to the 
vuund of the bugk They are walked out into the country for exercise, and a 
‘te is chosen where a bugler and food await them Phev are then taken bv a 


circuitous route about one and a-half miles away, and at the sound of the bughk 


they are unhooded and released, when they come bounding across country to 





CHEETAH ON BULLOCK-CART GOING TO THE HUN' 





RETURNING FROM THE HUNT. 
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